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AMERICAN AISTORIC HOUSES. 


HROUGH some miscalculation, I found 

myself obliged one morning last. sum- 
mer to wait two hours for a train at the little 
railroad-station opposite West Point, on the 
Hudson. A bit of shaded road disappearing 
up the hillside in a most capricious (though 
inviting) manner enticed me forth for a walk. 
Stimulated by the possible discovery of some 
point of observation where I might confiscate 
a pencil-view of the picturesque scenery 
thereabouts, with which the world is famil- 








BEVERLY. 


made his escape to the English war-vessel, 
the Vulture. 

Who of this generation has not heard or 
read the story of how Washington changed 
his route from Hartford, and spent the night 
of September 23, 1780, with the French 
minister, M. de la Lauzun, at Fishkill ? 
The latter had just returned from a visit to 
Count Rochambeau, at Newport, and the 
two gentlemen talked until the wee small 
hours of the morning. Washington took a 
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Instinctively, I looked for the narrow path 
into which the Father of his Country reined 
his steed, as he proceeded to examine the re- 
doubts on the river-bank. I couid not find it. 
I was directly opposite the great gateway which 
leads into the charming villa-grounds of the 
Hon. Hamilton Fish. But, unless my ears 
deceived me, I heard Lafayette call out : 

“General, you are going in the wrong 
direction ; you know Mrs. Arnold is waiting 





breakfast for us !” 
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THE BEVERLY HOUSE, AT GARRISON’S LANDING, NEW YORK. 


iar, I accomplished the whole of the steep 
ascent which overhangs the water. 

Presently my attention was diverted. 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain, rising in conical form 
to an elevation of eight hundred feet above 
the beautiful plateau dotted with country- 
Seats, greeted me with a wave of friendly 
boughs, and graciously suggested the pro- 
Priety of my visiting the famous historic 
mansion at its base, where Arnold perfected 
his treasonable designs, and from which he 





brief nap, and a seat in his saddle before 
daylight. He. sent a messenger in advance 
to inform Mrs. Arnold, at Beverly, that he 
should do himself the pleasure of breakfast- 
ing with her. By his side rode the youthful 
but brilliant Hamilton, the elegant and dash- 
ing Lafayette, and the grave as well as brave 
and spirited Knox, besides several other offi- 
cers, followed by numerous attendants. The 
hoofs of their horses pressed deep into the 
very soil over which I was myself passing. 





And the quick, good-natured reply : 

“ Ah, I know you young men are all in 
love with Mrs. Arnold, and wish to get there 
as soon as possible. You may go and take 
your breakfast with her,.and tell her not to 
wait for me. I must ride down and see 
what is going on this side of the river.” 

I followed Hamilton and Lafayette. Per- 
haps I was so far carried into the past that I 
anticipated being received by the lovely Mrs. 
Arnold herself. I have a very imperfect rec- 
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ollection of how I came there, but a few mo- 
ments later I was sitting by a large round- 


table sipping wine in the same breakfast- | 


room where the gay young officers were | sided over its rise and progress, while the 


treated to a like beverage on that eventful | 


morning a century ago. 


The whole scene | 


flashed before my eyes like an illuminated | 


picture—Arnold, polite and affable, helping 
his guests to melons, grapes, and chicken ; 
and his wife, in pretty morning-costume, dis- 
pensing coffee and sweet smiles. The man 
who had just closed a bargain to sell his 


country for ten thousand pounds sterling, | 


and who believed that every preliminary to 
the successful transfer had been properly 
managed, was in unusually fine spirits. His 
scheme was the pivot upon which the fate of 
the prospective nation balanced. He saw no 
probable hinderance to its turning on the 
side of kingly power, and his own future ag- 
grandizement. He could afford to be genial. 

But hark ! a sudden sound as of a horse- 
man riding rapidly into the yard pierces his 
ear with singular apprehension! A letter is 
placed in his hands. He reads, pales, makes 
some indifferent remark about the bread, 
breaks an egg, forgets to taste it as he at 
first intended, rises with accustomed grace 
and without apparent haste, and begs to be 
excused, saying that he has been unexpected- 
ly called across the river. As he steps brisk- 
ly through the hall he orders a horse to be 
made ready ; he springs up the fine old 
staircase two steps at a time. He calls a 
servant, and with choked and hoarse utter- 
ance sends for his wife, who comes to his 
chamber promptly at his bidding. He catches 
her in his arms, and holds her convulsively to 
his heart for an instant, whispers his danger 
and his farewell, and is gone. 

There is little occasion to watch the foiled 
traitor in his wild flight for life. We have 
done with him. But the house stands like a 
triumphal flagstaff to mark the most critical 
moment in American history. Its walls and 
timbers echo and reécho the thrilling state- 
ment that, if André had reached New York, 
according to the programme, we should have 
had no Centennial to celebrate. Our grand- 
fathers would have loomed up before us as 
rebels indeed. We should never have known 
the stuff of which they were made. No won- 
der that this ancient dwelling is dear to the 
public heart ; and it will continue to grow 
dearer and more dear as time rolls on. 

It was built in 1756 by Colonel Beverly 
Robinson, the son of Hon. John Robinson, 
of Virginia, who was president of that colony 
on the retirement of Governor Gooch. This 
handsome property, comprising some one 
thousand acres of the best land on the river, 
came into the possession of Colonel Robin- 
son through his wife, who was the daughter 
of the wealthy lord of Philipse Manor. They 
lived in a handsome city mansion of their own 
at the time they designed and erected this 
romantic dwelling in the wilderness for their 
summer home. As you walk through its 
broad entrance-hall, note the elaborate de- 
sign of its staircase and the size and finish 
of its stately apartments, you are forcibly im- 
pressed with the refined taste which guided 
the architect. It was fashioned according to 
the prevailing style of the country-seats in 
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England at that period. The peculiar carv- 
ing and the curious tiles indicate the Dutch 
birthright of the accomplished lady who pre- 


gardens, lawns, fruit-orchards, highly-culti- 
vated fields, and great deer-parks, were fit 
surroundings for the military scholar and 
English gentleman. It was for many years 
the princely abode of a generous and courtly 
hospitality. Mrs. Robinson, with affection- 
ate deference to the family of her husband’s 
mother, named it “ Beverly.” 

Colonel Robinson was a major in the Brit- 
ish Army under the famous General Wolfe, 
and fought with heroic courage on the Plains 
of Abraham. When the Revolutionary con- 
troversy commenced, he opposed the measures 
of the ministry, gave up the use of imported 
merchandise, and clad himself and his fam- 
ily in fabrics of domestic manufacture. But 
he opposed the separation of the colonies 
from the mother-country. He was not a na- 
tive-born citizen of America, and, although a 
retired officer, was liable to be called upon at 
His idea of a sol- 
dier’s first duty was obedience to superior 
authority. Hence, although he greatly de- 
sired to take a neutral part when hostilities 
broke out, the pressure was so strong that he 
yielded, and removed his family to New York 
City, whence they took refuge in Great Brit- 
ain at the close of the war. His immense 
estate was confiscated by the Legislature of 
the State and sold. 

Several of the children of Colonel Robin- 
son were born in this house, and they all at- 
tained distinction. His son Beverly was a 
lieutenant-colonel in the British Army, and 
settled at St. John’s, New Brunswick, where 
he was made President of the Royal Coun- 
cil; he died in New York City in 1816. 
John, another son, was a member of the 
Royal Council and Treasurer of New Bruns- 
wick ; also Mayor of St. John’s, and presi- 
dent of the first bank ever chartered in that 
colony. Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson, the 
fourth son, passed through all the gradations 
of rank, commanded a brigade at the battle of 
Vittoria, at the siege of St. Sebastian, and at 
the passage of the Nive ; he was commander- 
in-chief of the Canadian forces in the War 
of 1812, and in 1815 was appointed Governor 
of Upper Canada, at the same time receiving 
the honor of knighthood. He was afterward 
advanced to the Order of the Grand Cross. 
He visited Beverly in his mature manhood, 
and is said to have shed tears as he regarded 
with profound admiration the beauties of 
Nature which encompassed his birthplace. 
Still another son of the loyal colonel, Sir 
William Henry Robinson, was knighted by 
the king for valuable services rendered to the 
English Government. The wife of the latter 
was the daughter of Cortlandt Skinner, of 
New Jersey. 

When Washington reached Beverly, and 
was told that Arnold had crossed to West 
Point, he ate a hearty breakfast and went 
over himself to examine the works. General 
Lamb, the officer in command, had not seen 
Arnold, which perplexed the worthy chief. 
A short time afterward he and his suite, hav- 
ing recrossed the Hudson, were walking slow- 
ly up the hill from Beverly Dock, when they 





were met by Hamilton, who seemed flurried 
and agitated. He slipped his arm through 
that of Washington, drew him aside, and 
spoke to him in low, hurried tones. They 
quickened their steps almost into a run, and, 
reaching the house, swiftly opened the letters 
(which would have been received by Wash- 
ington on the road but for his change of 
route), and learned, with something very akin 
to horror, of the overthrow of a skillfully-laid 
plot, and the hair-breadth escape of the whole 
Continental army. 

It was within this quaint old dining-room, 
with its bare and polished beams, which you 
can almost touch with your hand so low is 
the ceiling, and its floor descending in a mod- 
erately - inclined plane toward the antique 
fireplace on the western side, that Washing- 
ton communicated the tidings of the defection 
of his hitherto valued officer to Lafayette and 
Knox, remarking to the former, “ Whom can 
we trust now?” Here, too, he issued orders 
for the garrison at Verplanck’s Point to fire 
upon Arnold's barge, which had, however, 
already passed in safety. 

You must not omit visiting the northeast 
chamber, where Mrs. Arnold recovered from 
the swoon into which she fell upon her hus- 
band’s departure, only to lose for the time 
her reason. Her attendants sent for Dr. 
Eustis, who was in charge of the hospital. 
He found her struggling to liberate herself 
from the arms of her maid, who, with the as- 
sistance of Arnold’s two aides, had been 
making every endeavor to prevent her from 
tearing her hair and otherwise injuring her- 
self. She presently fell into convulsions, 
which lasted several hours. In a lucid in- 
terval she asked if Washington was in the 
house, and requested to see him. The phy- 
sician hastened to conduct him to her cham- 
ber, but she was again to all outward ap- 
pearances a raving maniac, and he remained 
but a moment. She was only twenty years 
of age, accomplished and beautiful, and her 
condition elicited the liveliest sympathy 
among the officers. She, with her infant 
son, was soon afterward afforded ample pro- 
tection, and safely conveyed to her friends. 

Beverly has been the theatre of a score 
of interesting events. The house was first 
selected for a military hospital after it was 
vacated by the Robinsons. Dr. Thacher 
in his circumstantial military journal, de- 
scribes a dinner-party, consisting of “ forty- 
one respectable officers,” invited and enter- 
tained by Brigadier-General Muhlenburg, 
who occupied the southeast chamber of the 
mansion for some months. He was the clerical 
Virginia soldier who entered his pulpit one 
Sunday morning with a sword and cockade, 
and preached his farewell sermon, marching 
the next day at the head of a regiment to join 
the army. The banquet was served in the 
historical dining-room, and “the table was 
furnished with fourteen different dishes, ar- 
ranged in fashionable style.” Major-General 
Putnam, then in command at West Point, 
whose headquarters were at Beverly, pre- 
sided by request of the host on the occasion. 
“A number of toasts were pronounced ;” 
there were several humorous and merry 
songs, and military music and dancing were 
continued through half the night. Dinners 
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and suppers were often given in a sort of 


social rotation by the various officers. To 
accomplish themselves in dancing, they em- 


ployed at one time the celebrated dancing- | 


teacher, Mr. John Trotter. He is represent- 


ed as about fifty years of age, small, gen- | 


teel, well- proportioned, “every limb and 


joint proclaiming that he was master of the | 


profession.” In July, 1778, mention is made 


of a notable dinner given at Beverly, by | 


the officers, to Colonel Malcolm and his 
much-admired wife. The guests were more 
numerous than at any other entertainment 
during that season, one-third of them being 
ladies. The quaint chronicler remarks: 
“The cheering glass was not removed till 
evening, when we accompanied those from 
West Point to the river-side, and finished 
two bottles of port on board their barge.” 

Major-General Samuel Holden Parsons 
was quartered at Beverly for a consider- 
able period. Dr. Dwight (afterward Presi- 
dent of Yale College) was chaplain of a Con- 
necticut regiment, stationed at West Point, 
dwelling meanwhile under this roof. Here, 
too, lived the soldier-poet Colonel David 
Humphreys. He was an aide to General 
Putnam, and went with him to the top of 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain on one occasion, where, 
with forty men, they spent two days amus- 
ing themselves by upsetting a ponderous 
rock, and seeing it roll in the end with great 
force, cutting a singular pathway along its 
route, until it found a resting-place in the 
bed of the river—one part of it above water, 
upon which the energetic commander climbed, 
and, holding a glass of wine above his head, 
gave it the name of Putnam’s Rock. 

Colonel Humphreys was selected as aide 
to Washington, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, in 1780, remaining as such to the end 
of the war. It was he who bore the cap- 
tured standards from Yorktown to Con- 
gress, and received from that dignified body 
a handsome sword as a token of respect for 
his valor and distinguished services. He 
subsequently filled important positions in the 
government. He was minister to Portugal 
and to Spain, and concluded treaties with 
Tripoli and Algiers. One of his famous 
poetical productions was conceived upon 
Sugar-Loaf summit. The imcomparable 
beauty of the outlook — thirty miles or 
more of landscape diversified with lofty 
wood - crowned mountains, ragged cliffs, 
frightful precipices, foaming cascades, dark- 
some gorges, and far below all the Hudson 
creeping along like a huge canal cut through 
a confused jungle—inspired the prophetic 
words—— 

“Columbia ! Columbia ! to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies.” 

No other house in the country was so fre- 
quently the resort of Washington during the 
eight years which “tried men’s souls” as Bev- 
erly. Under no other roof were so many for- 
eigners of distinction sheltered and fed from 
time to time. And all of the illustrious gen- 
erals of the army, as well as the great major- 
ity of the statesmen who were tinkering at 
the foundation of the new republic, broke 
bread in this long-to-be-remembered dining- 
Toom. 

Beverly was in the possession of Richard 





D. Arden for many years, and he did him- 


self special honor by permitting no altera- | 
It was | 
the residence of his son, Lieutenant Thomas | 
| Arden, late of the United States Army, and | 


tions in the interior of the mansion. 


an officer in the Florida War. The property 
was purchased some three or four years since 


by Hon. Hamilton Fish, whose own pleas- | 
| altogether,” says Charley, who has gone out 


ant summer-home is but a few rods distant, 
across the way. The name of the statesman, 


| 


and his well-known historical tastes, are a | 


| sufficient guarantee that this precious relic 
| of a glorious era will continue to be protect- | 


ed with scrupulous care from the march of 


modern improvement. 
MARTHA J. LAMB. 
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ADVENTURES IN MOUNTAIN BY-WAYS, 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


** How fair this mountain’s purple bust, 
Alone in high and glimmering air, 
And see yon village spires upthrust, 
And yon dark plain—how fair ! 
“ How fair this lone and lovely scene, 
And yonder dropping fiery ball, 
And eve’s sweet spirit, which steals unseen 
With darkness over all!” 


HE early sunshine is lying warm and 
bright over the valley, and the far moun- 
tains stand fully revealed in soft blue loveliness 
beneath the radiant sky, when we bid fare- 
well next morning to the pastoral landscape 
which has charmed us so much, and continue 
our journey. 

Not more than a quarter of a mile from 
the house where we spent the night, the road 
turns abruptly, and leaving the valley enters 
among the hills, winding along a mountain- 
side and overlooking a deep gorge through 
which the Little River comes in white sheets 
and hurrying rapids. Great heights, clothed 
with verdure, dominate the pass, so that our 
way lies in shadow, only pierced here and 
there by rays of sunlight that fill the dusky 
greenness with a shimmer of gold. The road 
is a mere shelf—narrow as that along the 
French Broad, and more dangerous, inas- 
much as one is at least on a level with the 
latter riveg, while here one has the pleasing 
prospect (in case necessity requires one to 
pass another vehicle) of being pushed over 
a precipice varying in depth from fifty to a 
hundred feet, to the rocks and rushing water 
below. 

We do not go over, however, despite an 
encounter with two wagons at one of the 
narrowest points of the road. It is a mat- 
ter requiring much time and ingenuity to 
engineer past them without an accident, but 
Eric and John—having relieved themselves 
of their human freight as a matter of pre- 
caution—manage to do so successfully. 

The morning is all before us in which to 
reach Buck Forest, so we take advantage of 
the pause to clamberover rocks and through 


| 





laurel-bushes, to a point from which we com- 


mand a view of the river as it sweeps down 
at a declination of forty or fifty degrees, and— 
“ .... like a steed in frantic fit 
That flings the froth from curb and bit,”’ 

whirls in eddying foam and spray over, un- 
der, and around the massive rocks that bar its 
course. 

“This stream has a troubled time of it 


farther than any one else dares venture, and 
deaf to our remonstrances stands on a nar- 
row, shelving ledge overlooking the surging 
current. “From its fountain, until it reaches 
the valley which we have just left—where 
the French Broad immediately swallows it 
up—it flows over a bed of rock, and is broken 
into endless falls and rapids—several of them 
exceedingly grand.” 

“Tt strikes me that the entire country 
seems to have a rock foundation,” says Mr. 
Lanier. “ Look at that mountain over there ! 
It is solid rock, with a few feet of soil on the 
surface.” 

“The effect is picturesque in the ex- 
treme,” says Mrs. Cardigan, regarding the 
mountain in question with approbation. 

Certainly nothing can be finer than this 
splendid height, as it rises above the stream 
for at least a thousand feet, its great side 
covered with tangled greenness save in places 
where the rock is uncovered and stands forth 
boldly in gray cliffs, while, by throwing our 
heads far back as we look upward, we can 
see the crest outlined against the intense sil- 
very-blue sky. 

After leaving this point we travel for two 
or three miles at a very leisurely rate—spend- 
ing more time out of the carriages than in 
them, since the beautiful road tempts one to 
constant lingering. The flashing water is 
before our eyes, its musical tumult in our 

ars ; the rocks, the foliage-clad hills, the 
beauty of the golden day, all combine to fill 
us with what Sylvia calls “the Arcadian 
spirit,” which may perhaps be defined as an 
inclination to loiter whenever papain is 
practicable. ‘ 

We have entered, too, a fairy-land of 
flowers, and our hands are full of them as we 
stroll along. On the hillsides, in the deep, 
ferny glens, by the flashing streams, and 
among the mossy stones, grow all manner of 
blossoms in profusion -- large, purple pas- 
sion-flowers, royal tiger-lilies of different 
shades, the lovely orchis, which is locally 
known as “the highland plume,” in tints 
ranging from orange to pale salmon and 
white, delicate wild -azalias, starry flowers 
which no one is botanist enough to be able 
to name, and trailing sprays of graceful 
creepers. Wild - grasses abound, and we 
deck our hats with them. 

“ Here is the fly-trap,” says Charley, com- 
ing up with a peculiar-looking plant — a 
green cup, with a top which closes over any 
unlucky insect that may chance to venture 
within. 

At this rate of progress, it is not remark- 
able that the day is nearly half gone by the 
time we reach Buck Forest—which proves to 
be a large two-story building, with a long 
piazza in front, shade - trees drooping all 
around, a mountain of brown rock near by, 
on which verdure only appears in tufts, and 
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depths of forest greenery in every direc- 
tion. 

“ What an appropriately-named place !” 
says Sylvia, regarding it. “ And this is where 
you and Charley are so fond of coming, Eric? 
Pray what do you do after you get here?” 

“Do?” repeats Eric. ‘“ Why, hunt, ride, 
fish, make excursions of all kinds ; Buck For- 
est is the last place in the world where one 
can possibly feel the want of something to 
do. It has an owner who is an ideal moun- 
tain host, and for company one is generally 
sure of finding the best of good fellows.” 

“ Like those good fellows who sang ‘ Good- 
by, Sweetheart,’ last night ?” she asks, laugh- 
ing. “If so, I shall be delighted to meet 
them.” 

“It is mostly a resort for hunters and 
sportsmen,” says Charley. “I don’t think 
ladies, as a rule, like it much—at least, they 
like it after a fashion, no one could help do- 
ing ‘hat ; but they find it dull. Poor souls! 
one can’t blame them. There are no min- 
eral waters to drink, no grounds to lounge 
over, no bowling-alley to flirt in, no ball- 
room—” 

“ That will do, Mr. Kenyon!” cries Mrs. 
Cardigan. “Stop before you become hope- 
lessly commonplace, for you know you were 
going to say ‘no ballroom in which to dis- 
play fine toilets.’ Now, I insist that one can 
enjoy a ball without fine toilets—as we proved 
last night—and I am sure we shall all be 
charmed with Buck Forest.” 

“ Here is a man whose fault it certainly 
will not be if you are not,” says Eric, as we 
draw up before the door, and the ideal moun- 
tain host comes down the piazza-steps to meet 
us. The greetings between Eric, Charley, 
and himself, are warm in the extreme—old 
friends and comrades have they been for 
many a day—and when he is presented to us 
we, too, feel the frank friendliness of his man- 
ner. As we ascend to the piazza, Aunt Mark- 
ham looks round graciously, and remarks that 
it seems to be a very pleasant place. 

“Tt is not pleasant—it is delightful !” says 
Sylvia, whose partialities and prejudices are 
both conceived with lightning-like rapidity. 
“This is that ‘lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness ’ for which we have been sighing so long. 
Look at the ‘boundless continuity of shade’ 
—and oh, what splendid antlers !” 

The antlers to which this exclamation re- 
fers hang against the wall of the house, to- 
gether with several hunting-horns of grace- 
ful shape, while long-eared, soft-eyed hounds 
are lying about, and everything is suggestive 
of woodland sports. 

Presently Eric comes up enthusiastic. 

“They killed one deer yesterday after- 
noon, and brought in another only an hour 
before we reached here,” he says. “If any- 
body wants better hunting than that, I don’t 
know where he can go to find it.” 

“If they continue on at that rate, I 
shouldn’t think it would take long to thin 
out the game,” says Mr. Lanier. 

“Who are ‘they?’” inquires Sylvia. 
“Our host does not talk of himself in the 
plural, does he?” 

The motive of this question is so trans- 
parent that we all laugh. Sylvia is not in 
the least disconcerted ; she makes no secret 





of the fact that she likes to form new and 
pleasant acquaintances. 

“* They,’” replies Eric, “are a party of 
gentlemen—one of whom is an old comrade 
of mine. Yonder he comes now.—Brandon, 
how are you?” 

The man thus addressed has just emerged 
from the house; he starts at sight of Eric, 
and they shake hands heartily. Inquiries 
and greetings are exchanged. We catch the 


| words “ fine buck ”—“ shot him at about for- 


ty yards "—“ first-rate shot "—“ made by Mr. 
Charlton.” 

“TI wonder if he is speaking of Geoffrey 
Charlton?” says Mrs. Cardigan. “I know 
him. He is a writer—a journalist, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

“Such people are not generally agree- 
able,” says Sylvia—who, a month ago, was 
inclined to exalt “culture” above anything 
else, and esteemed “such people” to be the 
cream of earth’s population. “ They are too 
much inclined to think that nothing is worth 
knowing which is not to be found in books.” 

“TI am afraid that if you remain in this 
country much longer you will think that 
nothing is worth knowing which is not 
learned in the woods,” observed Mr. La- 
nier, with rather a forced smile. 

“There are worse schools of manhood,” 
says Charley, taking down one of the horns, 
and blowing such a blast that the hounds all 
start up with an enraptured howl. 

Just then one or two ladies appear, and 
the sight of their fresh toilets moves us to a 
sudden recollection of our travel-stained con- 
dition—for rocks and bushes are more pict- 
uresque than beneficial in their effect upon 
costumes, We retire te our rooms, and, by 
the time we have made some necessary 
changes of dress, the dinner-bell rings. 

We should be very ungrateful if we failed 
to record the fact that the fare at Buck For- 
est is admirable, considering that we do the 
fullest possible justice to it. Sylvia breathes 
a sigh of satisfaction when she receives on her 
plate a slice of tender, well-dressed venison. 

“ At last !” she says. 

“At last you have reached the Ultima 
Thule of your dreams,” says Charley. “Shall 
I go out after dinner and shoot some pheas- 
ants for your supper? They abound here.” 

“No,” she answers, “don’t overwhelm 
me! Venison is enough for the first day— 
and such venison! To-morrow you may 
shoot the pheasants.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Cardigan has found that 
Mr. Charlton is her acquaintance, and she is 
talking to him across the table. 

“What a remote corner of creation this 
is in which to meet you!” she says. “ Pray, 
how do you come to be here ?” 

Mr. Charlton shrugs his shoulders. 

“ T hardly know,” he answers. “Chance, 
good-fortune, anything you like, wafted me 
here. I have been in Transylvania for a 
month.” 

“ And like it, of course; else you would 
not have staid so long.” 

“ Could any one fail to like it?” 

“Well, yes —I am sure some people 
would not like it,” she replies. “ But not 
people of good taste, like you and me, Are 
you much of a hunter?” 








“ Not very much, but I had the good luck 
to kill a deer this morning.” 

“ So I have heard—a fine buck, they say, 
May I ask a favor for old acquaintance’ sake ? 
Will you give me the antlers?” 

Certainly, Mrs. Cardigan will never need 
anything through lack of asking for it. A 
cardinal principle of her philosophy appears 
to be, ‘ When you want a thing, say so.’ In 
the present instance she makes her request, 
as usual, with an engaging smile and perfect 
sang-froid. Mr. Charlton on his part looks 
a trifle embarrassed. 

“TI should be very happy to grant you 
that, or any other favor,” he says, “but I 
have already promised the antlers—though I 
had little hope, when I made the promise, of 
securing such spoils—to a lady whom I left 
at Ceesar’s Head.” 

“Oh, indeed!” she says, opening her 
eyes alittle. “ In that case of course I can't 
expect you to give them to me, But perhaps 
some one else will gratify me.—Mr. Mark- 
ham—Mr. Lanier—who will promise me the 
antlers of the first stag killed?” 

“We all promise them,” says Eric, gal- 
lantly, “ provided that we are lucky enough 
to kill another stag.” 

“JZ don’t promise,” says Charley, in an 
undertone.—“ Shouldn’t you like them ?” he 
adds, turning to Sylvia. 

“ Very much—if they were offered to me,” 
she answers, in the same tone ; “ but I don’t 
think anything has much value that one is 
forced to ask for.” 

“Some things have,” says the young man, 
quickly. 

The place not being auspicious for a sen- 
timental conversation, Sylvia takes no notice 
of this remark. 

“ But if anybody wanted to make me per- 
fectly happy,” she proceeds, “he would get 
me a small Ave fawn.” 

Fortunately for Charley, before he can 
pledge himself to anything rash, Aunt Mark- 
ham makes the move for leaving table, and 
we follow. The piazza at Buck Forest, even 
more than at most places of the kind, is re- 
ception-room, parlor, card-room, gathering- 
place in chief; so we adjourn thither, and 
discuss our plans for the afternoon. 

“ Suppose we devote it to rest?” I vent- 
ure to suggest ; but the idea is contemptuous- 
ly scouted. 

“ Who needs rest ?” says Sylvia. “7 don’t. 
If anybody will take me anywhere, I'll go 
gladly.” 

“Should you like to join a deer-hunt?” 
asks Eric. “ Brandon thinks that if we take 
the dogs through the Rich Mountain drive, 
we may perhaps start a deer. At all events 
it is worth trying; and the view from the 
mountain is worth seeing. I know of no 
view so fine to be obtained with so little 
trouble.” 

“O Eric, how charming you are!” cries 
Sylvia, starting up. “Of course I will go.” 

“ And I,” says Mrs. Cardigan, almost as 
eagerly. 

I find myself too strongly tempted by this 
prospect to carry out my own proposal of 
rest ; so it follows that in the course of the 
next hour we start—a train of merry eques- 
trians, with horns and guns and dogs. 
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“ This is what I have dreamed of !” says 
Sylvia, with ecstasy. 

“T hope you dreamed of starting a deer,” 
says Charley. 

“I hope she didn’t,” says 
“ Dreams always go by contraries.” 

Rich Mountain is three miles distant 
from Buck Forest, and the ride thither is 


Rupert. 


“A train of merry equestrians.” 


like enchantment on this September after- 


noon. The beauty of the day is without 
flaw, and the green depths of the forest into 
which we plunge are filled with a streaming 
glory of amber sunshine. Mr. Brandon and 
Eric, who lead the cavalcade, do not follow 
any road nor even a bridle-path. Straight 
through “ the coverts of the deer,” in other 
words, through the most thickly - timbered 
woods and the densest chaparrals of laurels 
and ivy, they go, and we straggle after them. 
There is not very much conversation. In 
the first place, we are too scattered, for ev- 
ery rider chooses his own way ; and, in the 
second place, the attention of our escorts is 
altogether concentrated upon the dogs. Will 
they “jump” a deer? That is the momen- 
tous question which fills their minds. The 
dogs themselves seem anxious enough to do 
so. They run to and fro with their noses to 
the ground, and obediently answer any horn 
or whoop which may be sounded ; but no 
deer is unfortunate enough to be “ jumped.” 

Meanwhile we are mounting higher and 
higher in gradual but certain ascent. So rich 
is the soil beneath our horses’ feet, so luxu- 
riant the growth upon it, that we appreciate 
the fact that the mountain deserves its name, 
and we are not surprised to hear that it is a 
favorite cattle-range. 

“ There are hundreds of cattle on it,” says 
Mr. Brandon. “ You'll see any number of 
them when you reach the summit.” 

Presently we strike into a path which 








leads directly upward, winding through the 


beautiful world of green and gold. Sudden- | 


ly we look round with amazement. 
this? Here on this mountain-side, in the 


What is 


midst of the fair, wild forest, we find our- | 
selves in a castle-court—a quadrangular | 


space, inclosed by great rocks of square, mas- 
sive shape, and soft, gray tint. 

“The Castle Rock,” 

says Charley, pointing 


to the largest of these. | 


“ Fine, isn’t it?” 

It is imposing in the 
extreme, 
large as a castle, which it 
strongly resembles. The 


grandeur of these frag- | 


ments is heightened by 
their position and isola- 
tion. No other rocks are 
anywhere near, but so 
firmly fixed are they that 


one feels that they may | 


have stood since the be- 
ginning of time. 

“When we come back 
from the summit,” says 
our host, taking a coil 
of rope from the front of 
his saddle and throwing 
it on the ground, “we 
can climb to the top of 
that rock, if you like.” 


“TI don’t clearly see | 


how we can,” says Mrs. 
Cardigan, who has no 


relish for adventures in | 
which her neck is abso- | 


lutely put in jeopardy. 
“ Oh, it’s easy enough,” 
says Charley, carelessly. “ You mount on the 
other side with a rope.” 


“So that is what the rope is for,” says | 


Sylvia. “I have been wondering who was to 
be hanged.” 


From this point the ascent is very steep | 
to the top of the knob which dominates the | 


mountain. Nevertheless, we ride to the sum- 
mit, then dismount, the horses are fastened, 
and we go to the verge of a rocky precipice, 


from which, “ broad, extended far beneath,” | 


lies the view. 
It is lovely in the extreme, and more ex- 


tensive than can be realized at first. Indeed, | 


no view which is worth anything can be 
grasped at once — its beauties must grow 
upon one, its immensity be appreciated by 
degrees, its charm sink gradually on the 
spirit. For this reason one cannot too strong- 
ly deprecate such hasty visits to the summits 
of mountains as most people make, such 
rapid glances at scenes that one might spend 
hours—nay, even days—in studying. 

From the bold crest of Rich Mountain— 
which is sufficiently elevated for a command- 
ing view, yet not high enough to dwarf all 
beneath it into insignificance, as one must 
confess that the Black Mountain does—we 


| hee and the Nantahala. 


and fully as | 


Around the horizon one line of blue, waving 
mountains succeeds another, until the farthest 
can scarcely be distinguished from clouds as 
they stand against the sky. 

“Yonder is the great range of the Bal- 
sam,” says Eric, pointing to the most promi- 
nent chain, the dark-blue masses of which 
overlook the wooded hills and smiling plains 
of the foreground. “ Behind are the Cullow- 
Here on the left is 
the Blue Ridge, while far and faint in the 
west are the peaks of the Smoky, with Geor- 
gia and Tennessee behind.” 

How infinitely beautiful it all is! The 
tints on the vast array of mountains run 
through the gamut of colors, from rich pur- 
ple to palest blue. The atmosphere is so 
clear that beyond the gaps of the Blue Ridge 
we see the misty plain of South Carolina 
stretching away southward. The jewel-like 


| day reveals the scene in all its loveliness, yet 
| the picture does not lack the softness that 


only shadows give. Far off in the west, among 
the rugged heights and dark passes of the 
Balsam, a cloud is discharging itself between 
us and the sun, while the rays of the latter, 
striking through the falling rain, light it up 


| to indescribable glory. Over Pisgah and 


the mountains that divide Transylvania from 
Haywood, great masses of soft white clouds 
are lying, wrapping here and there the sum- 
mits of the peaks, and a silver haze — half 
cloud, half mist—drapes the outlines of the 
distant Smoky. 

“If you were here in the morning you 
would see the sun strike the shining side of 
the Looking-Glass Mountain yonder,” says 
Mr. Brandon, pointing over Brevard. 

“T wish we coudd see the sun rise !” says 
Sylvia. “ Can’t we stay all night, as we did 
on the Black Mountain?” 

“Would you like to bivouac in the open 
air?” asks Eric. 

“T should not object,” she answers ; “but 


| is there no way of getting into the Castle 


Rock ?” 

“TI am sorry to say that we have not yet 
discovered the way,” Mr. Brandon replies. 

“ Perhaps if we struck the side of it and 
said ‘ Open sesame,’ a door might swing back,” 
says Mrs, Cardigan. 

“But the people who went into such 


| places under such circumstances were gener- 


| clouds. 


overlook all the country south and southeast | 
| set—partly from indolence, partly to please 


of it. At our feet lies that upper valley of 


the French Broad, which is the pride of Tran- | 


sylvania, while a little beyond, embosomed 
in green hills, the pretty village of Brevard 


catches the sunlight on its white houses, | 


| 


ally unable to come out again, weren’t they?” 
asks Mr. Lanier. “ That would not be en- 
couraging.” 

“We'll go and try the experiment at any 
rate,” says Charley. “ If we mean to ascend 
the rock, we have no time to spare, The 
sun will set in half an hour—or less time.” 

“ And there is going to be a gorgeous sun- 
set,” says Sylvia, looking at the marshaling 
“ Let us stay for it!” 

“Just as you like,” says Charley, “the 
sunset or the rock. Choose between them— 
for you can’t have both.” 

“ Put it to the vote,”. cries Rupert. 

It is put to the vote, and the rock carries 
the day. Only Mr. Lanier votes for the sun- 


Sylvia. That young lady rewards him by 
saying that after all she prefers the ascent of 
the rock. “ That will be adventurous,” she 
remarks. “ This is only beautiful.” 
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So we go down to when the rocks stand | 
in their picturesque massiveness, with plumy 
ferns covering the ground at their base, and 
a world of graceful foliage drooping around. 
Having entered the quadrangle, we dismount 
again, and are led to the western side of the 
Castle Rock. Here we pause and gaze at 
the height which we are expected to scale. 

Eighty - five feet above, the great mass 
towers sheer and bold, with broken escarp- 
ments here and there, and, higher up, a shelv- 
ing side, scarcely affording foothold, one 
would say, for anything less active than a 
squirrel. We look at each other half-laugh- 
ing, half-dismayed. 

“ How are we ever to get to the top of 
that ?” says Mrs. Cardigan. 

“Eric is there,” cries Sylvia. “See! he 
is fastening the rope to a tree that grows out 
of the top of the rock. If he went up without 
a rope, surely we can climb with one.” 

“It is a great risk,” says Mr. Lanier, who 
has plainly no fancy for such a feat. “I beg 
you, ladies, not to attempt the ascent. It is 
rash—it is—” 

“ Hallo !”—Charley’s smiling face looks 
at us over a ledge of the rock—‘“ we are 
ready. Who comes first?” 

“TI do!” answers Sylvia. She springs 
forward, unheeding the fact that Mr. Lanier 
grows almost pale in his eagerness to detain 
her. He absolutely catches her arm. 

“Pray listen to me,” he says. “ Pray 
don’t go. If you were to fall, nothing could 
save you from a severe injury. Kenyon is 








“*Let me go!" 


not to be relied on. He risked your life 
once before—” 

She shakes off his hand impatiently. 
There is a flash in her eye as she glances at 
him. 

“ Charley thinks more of my life than he 
does of his own,” she says. “He sever 
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I never was in dengee~aat for a 
Let me 


risked it. 


| moment—when I was with him. 
go!” 

He lets her go. As he falls back, biting 
his lip, I see a quick flush rise to Mrs. Car- 
digan’s dark cheek. Perhaps at that mo- 
ment it occurs to her that many a heart—or 
at least many a fancy—is caught in the re- 
bound, and that pique is the surest cure for 
a hopeless passion. She utters a low laugh 
as the discomfited gentleman returns to her 
side. 


“TI see you don’t appreciate,” she says, 


“the éendresse that exists between Miss Nor- | 


wood and Mr. Kenyon—and that the best 


way to make a woman doa thing is to beg || 


her of to do it.” 

“Ts it the best way with you?” he asks, 
turning with a glow—of resentment against 
Sylvia—in his eyes. 

“ Not particularly so,” she answers, light- 
ly, “though of course I share somewhat the 
infirmities of my sex.” 

“ And do you intend to climb that rock?” 
he says. “I am sure you will find it not 
only dangerous but very disagreeable.” 

“T don’t think I shall climb it,” she re- 
plies, slowly. As she speaks, I see plainly 
that she longs to follow Sylvia, who is now 
standing by Charley’s side, far above our 


heads, while Eric instructs her how to hold | 
the rope when he assists her up the sloping 


rock which still rises above them. 

This operation is a difficult and not very 
graceful one. Sylvia is escorted safely to 
the top, and then my turn 
comes — for Mrs. Cardi- 
gan declines to venture. 
I am hoisted up to Char- 
ley— words fail me to 
speak of the height of 
the steps which one is 
told to take, and the man- 
ner in which the muscles 
of one’s arms are tested, 
in this kind of climbing 
—then Eric receives me 
in charge. 

“T have only one thing 
to say,” he remarks, be- 


afraid ! 
faint, I’d carry you safely 
to the top.” 

This is reassuring— 
as is also the firm grasp 


hand controlling the rope. 
when they are shelving 
—are very slippery, and 
I have a slightly giddy 


feeling in attempting to 


the side of one, with only 


on my arm, the steady | 


fore we start, “don’t be | 
If you were to | 


But rocks — especially | 


shelving downward, a sea of verdure at our 
feet, and an extensive view toward the east, 
which would be beautiful in a clearer light. 
Now the shades of evening have fallen, and 
the outlines of the distant scene have grown 
indistinct. Nevertheless our guide points at 
once northeast. 

“ There is the Black!” he says. 

Truly enough, there it is—the outlines of 
its mighty shoulders clearly defined, though 
a cloud, as usual, wraps its head. 

“That is the same cloud we left there,” 
says Charley, who has by this time followed 
us. 

Rupert—who accompanied Eric in the 
first ascent—was already on the top when 
we reached it; the rest of the party now 
appear, with the exception of Mrs. Cardigan 
and Mr. Lanier, who remain below. Over 
the peak behind us brilliant masses of sun- 
set clouds float—clouds which make Sylvia 
almost regret that she did not remain for 
this sweet vesper of the dying day—while 
the soft, purple veil of twilight covers like a 
mantle the wide expanse which we overlook. 

“Oh,” says Sylvia, turning to Charley, 
“ this is surely better than if you had ‘ jumped’ 
a deer!” 
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CHAPTER III. 


IN THE ROSE-GARDEN, 


ALL rooms at Riverside Hall are good 
rooms, including those of the servants, which, 
instead of being ill-lit, ill-warmed, with slop- 
ing roofs and mere apologies for windows— 
such as are common in all those ancient man- 
sions which we see pictured in “ Gentlemen’s 
Seats” or “ The Ancestral Homes of Eng- 
land "—are comfortable and of fair size ; but 
even at Riverside there are distinctions. The 
guest-rooms appropriated for bachelors, for 
example, though well and even luxuriously 
furnished, do not look out toward the front 
of the house. 

The penalty inflicted upon unmarried 
persons beneath that hospitable roof is to 
have their view restricted to the croquet- 
ground, the rosary, and the hill-park, as it 
was called, at the back of the house. The 
stables are hidden away in a hollow, and ap- 
proached by a secret way known only to the 


| household, for it is not Mr. Campden’s habit, 


crawl like a spider across | 


a rope to cling to if my | 


foot should slip. 
does all, and more than all, that he promised, 
however. 
top, and deposited in a breathless condition 


I, too, am conveyed safely to the | 
| city of London, for eight hours a day through 


Eric | 


on a rock which it is a comfort to feel is flat. | 


There is some further—but not very diffi- 
cult—climbing, and then we stand on the 
summit of the Castle, with the mountain 


as it is that of many country-gentlemen, to 
lead his male friends thither after breakfast 
to discuss hocks and pasterns, and to inhale 
the fine flavor of the saddle-room, and worse. 
But even this back-view is not to be despised 
by those, such as Mr. Richard Holt, who 
have been shut up in Abdell Court, in the 


spring and summer, and doubtless that gen- 
tleman would have been enjoying it this 
morning had he not had something more im- 
portant to engage his attention. A goodly 
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batch of letters had, as usual, arrived for 
him by the morning’s post, and in their con- 
tents, though he is up and dressed and sit- 
ting at the open window, he is rapt for the 
present, to the exclusion of external objects. 
He is one of those men, if you will take the 
opportunity of observing him, for whom the 
letter-bag has always paramount importance ; 
men who do not mix readily with those about 
them, and find pleasure or even engrossing 
employment in the present ; whose thoughts 
are semi-occupied, whose very gaze is filmed 
over, as it were, with the web of their pro- 
jects. They are never sure of their move- 
ments, or of the length of their sojourn in 
any place ; all must depend, they say, “ upon 
the afternoon post,” as though they were in a 
constant crisis of affairs, which a line of some- 
body’s handwriting must settle for them one 
way or another: an unhappy class of people 
enough, but whose anxieties, let us hope, are 
not quite so overwhelming as they would have 
us believe. 

It would be unjust, however, to accuse 
Mr. Richard Holt of affectation ; he is much 
too sagacious to be affected, and often finds 
circumstances much too serious to need any 
exaggeration of their importance. Indeed, 
it is just now his constant endeavor to avoid 
that appearance of preoccupation peculiar to 
weaker brethren of his kind, and to play the 
part of a frank and easy-going man of the 
world—that is, of the thoughtless, high- 
placed, and luxuricus world in which he 
finds himself, to confess the truth, for the 
first time. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that our new acquaintance is a vulgar 
fellow. His appearance is good: he is six 
feet high, and well built ; his large features, 
if somewhat grave and still, are capable of 
considerable expression, and if he looks old 
for his age, which is five-and-forty, he has 
looked about the same age for the last ten 
years, and will probably look no older for ten 
years to come. His eyes are hard, and he 
knows it ; if he could make them otherwise, 
he would very gladly do so; he can smile, 
and speak softly, and his tongue has no lack 
of persuasion upon certain topics ; but when 
his talk ranges beyond business-affairs, he 
cannot get his eyes to accompany his voice, 
and the result is a want of harmony. Peo- 
ple talk about the intense significance of the 
jaw and chin, and, very possibly (for there is 
no limit to such folly), of the lobes of the 
ears; but Mr. Holt, who was no fool and 
never attempted to deceive himself (whatever 
his conduct might be as respected others), 
knew that his eyes were not what they should 
be, and that it was a great misfortune to him. 
They were not ugly, by any means: not 
those hard-boiled ones, the balls of which 
project like yolk of a stale poached egg ; but 
long years of calculation and plodding, and 
standing upon his guard against rogue and 
scoundrel, had, as it were, se¢ them, and they 
could never melt again, either with love or 
pity, however nearly his heart might be 
touched by either. However, he still finds 
them exceedingly useful ; one glance suffices 
to put him in possession of the contents of 
most of the letters that have arrived for him 
this morning, after bestowing which he ei- 
ther tears the communication into small frag- 





ments, or places it in a huge pocket-book of 
Russian leather, which he always carries in 
his left breast-pocket, giving him the lop- 
sided appearance of an Amazon. Two notes, 
however, afford some cause for deliberation, 
and he gives each a second attentive perusal ; 
one is from his confidential clerk in Abdell 
Court : 


“ Mem.—Brooks has cabled as follows : 
* Sell Laras—WHOLE CONCERN A PLANT.’” 


On another slip of paper was written : 


“ DEAR SIR: On the whole, advisable not 
to telegraph to you, especially as the Exchange 
had closed when the news arrived.” 


“ Brand has got a head on his shoulders,” 
mused Mr. Holt, with a grim smile, as he 
read these words ; “ almost too good a head 
for my service. On the first opportunity I 
shall let him run loose.” 


“ Astor left yesterday, but with no imme- 
diate intention, I have reason to believe, of 
quitting England, I hope you find the coun- 
try air is doing you benefit. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ ROBERT BRAND.” 


“Well, that is a good riddance every 
way, though I should have felt happier had 
the scoundrel put the seas between him and 
another ; the last man in the world, however, 
as it happens, he is likely to foregather with. 
Master Philip knew too much.” 

With a thoughtful brow, Mr. Holt takes 
up the second letter that he has reserved from 
the batch, and for the second time examined 
the postmark, “ Bampton.” 

“ This comes just in the nick of time, for 
the news it brings will shape my views about 
the mine. I shall have the whole day to 
think about how to play my fish. It was un- 
common sharp of Brand to recollect that they 
have a private wire here, which makes all 
communications public— J thought it, on 
the whole, advisable not to telegraph.’—Con- 
found his sagacity! I will certainly get rid 
of him on the first opportunity, and select a 
less intelligent lieutenant. If Ae does not 
know too much, this shows he has suspicions, 
and I don’t like suspicious people about 


me. > 


“ Bampton, Headquarters—-Our canvass 
is now over. The contest will be a narrow 
one. Mr. Griggs will be the man.” 


That was all the second note contained ; 
but it seemed to affect its recipient even 
more gravely than the first. 

“Things are coming, then, to a crisis,” 
muttered he, “and earlier than I expected.” 
He sat plunged in thought for a full min- 
ute ; then, “ The man has nobody to thank 
but himself for what will happen !” exclaimed 
he, in a firm voice. 

If “the man”—whoever he was—had 
been standing before him in the flesh, and 


| accusing him of having been the cause of his 


| 
| 


misfortunes, his denial could not have been 
more earnest and explicit. As he spoke, a 
clear and ringing voice made the air musical 
without : 
“* Birds in our wood sang, ringing through the val- 
leys: 
Maud is here, here, here—in among the lilies.’ ” 


| He started up excitedly, his ordinary pale 
cheek flaming crimson, as a man flushes when 
| another has given him the lie; but as the 
| song went on,a curious change came over 
| him. The lines of care and thought seemed 
| to grow faint upon his brow, and the whole 
| expression of his face to soften; his lips 
| parted with a smile, and he lifted up his 
| hand for silence, as though he had not been 
| alone : 

| “**T kissed her slender hand; she took the kiss se- 


dately ; 


Maud is not seventeen, but she is tall and stately.’ ” 


| Holt smiled softly toward the window, and, 
| keeping himself concealed behind the cur- 
tain, peered cautiously through its folds. 

In the rose-garden, as it was called, from 
the flowers to which the little plot of ground 
was exclusively devoted, and immediately 
beneath the window, stood Kate Dalton, in 
the act of plucking a bud which she had just 
selected from a bunch that grew above her 
head. Her face was full in view ; the morn- 
ing sun shone on her bright tresses, and 
transmuted them to gold; its beams darted 
at her eyes so lovingly that she was forced to 
almost close them, so that their long silken 
lashes were made plainly visible ; the posi- 
tion of the rosebud necessitated her standing 
for an instant on her toes, and exemplified 
that particular grace of which the employ- 
ment of high-heeled shoes is supposed (very 
erroneously) to supply an imitation ; the ex- 
tended arms lent a fullness to the otherwise 
too slender bust ; the shapely head seemed 
to be crowned with nodding roses. It was 
indeed “a picture to make an old man 
young ;” and upon Richard Holt, who was 
by no means old, according to his own reck- 
oning, it had a very singular effect—it made 
him giddy. His head went round with him ; 
his heart sank, down, down, with a feeling 
of sickness ; and, for the moment, he clung 
to the curtain, to steady himself, if not to 
preserve him from a fall. The next moment 
he had stepped quickly across the room to 
his dressing-case—not the solid and elabo- 
rate affair that such articles generally were at 
Riverside, but a mere roll of leather contain- 
ing various articles of the toilet-—and taken 
from it a pair of scissors. Slipping these 
into his pocket, he left his room, and de- 
scended the stairs with hurrying steps. The 
breakfast-parlor, though empty, save for an 
attendant, had all things prepared for the 
morning meal; but he passed by the door, 
and out into the hall. He paused for an in- 
stant at the hat-stand, doubtful whether he 








should select the “ chimney-pot,” which he 
usually wore, and which he knew suited him 
best, or the “ wideawake,” which he had 
brought down in compliance with the fash- 
ions of the country. 

Unluckily for his personal appearance, he 
chose the latter, which had the effect of a 
clumsy disg tise. It took away from him his 
city air, it 1s true, but substituted for it that 
of some confidential servant who has the 
immediate reversion of his master’s clothes. 
Aristocracy has not yet issued a stamp by 
which even the most distinguished member 


| of it can be recognized in a bad hat; nor is 


it every one who can “carry off” even a 
wideawake. The newer it is, the worse it 
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looks on some folks; and the wideawake of 
Mr. Richard Holt, of Abdell Court, was very 
new. If the handle of the pair of scissors 
that were lying in his breast-pocket had 
been but visible, one would have set him 
down, I am afraid, as a master-tailor. 

It was not in the nature of things that 
Mr. Holt should run, but he moved rapidly 
across the gravel sweep, and through the 
shrubbery that led by devious ways to the 
rose-garden, and arrived there just in time 
to see Kate Dalton—kissed. It is terrible to 
have to record it, but it is the truth—kissed 
by a young gentleman. There was no time 
for Mr. Holt to restrain his headlong speed, 
and pretend not to see it. His position was 
precisely that of the spectator described in 
that famous ballad, of which all the verses 
save one have been lost in the mist of time : 


“ I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And the fact is we all three saw ; 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau.” 


Only in this case it was not Esau ; for Esau, 
we have reason to know, was a hairy, man, 
and the offender on the present occasion 
had a cheek as smooth as a girl’s. Hair is 
not hair (and how true this of many a na- 
tive-looking chignon !) when it is down, and 
Jeff's lip had only down to boast of. This 
may not seem of much consequence to the 
reader, but to Richard Holt it was a great 
mitigation of the shock which he experi- 
enced. The attachment of a boy and girl is 
never more ridiculous and immaterial than in 
the eyes of a middle-aged man who himself 
has only just begun to feel love’s dart. More- 
over, Master Geoffrey Derwent’s lips had 
only saluted Kate’s fingers, and there is real- 
ly nothing in that ; for does not the queen 
herself permit the same liberty to mayors 
and consuls? Nay, even for this transgres- 
sion, there had been a very sufficient cause, 
had Mr. Holt but known it. He had last 
set eyes on Kate, you remember, when she 
was reaching for the rosebud, and trilling 
that exquisite little verse : 


“*T kissed her slender hand; she took the kiss se- 
dately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, but she is tall and stately.’ ” 


At that instant, if Mr. Holt had not been in 
such a hurry to bring the scissors, he might 
have heard a merry voice chime in with— 

“Maud is tall and stately, but not tall 
enough to reach that bud without assistance ;” 
and then a longer arm than hers interposed, 
and drew down the flower. When he had 
done that—not in a hurry, you know, but 
with a quiet deliberation and ever so much 
solicitude to remove the thorns from the 
stalk, it was only in accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things that he should “ kiss 
her slender hand ;” and it is my firm con- 
viction that she would have taken it “ se- 
dately ” enough, but for Mr. Richard Holt’s 
unexpected intervention. As it was, though 
her face flushed like any rose around her, 
she merely observed, “ How rude you are, 
Jeff!” then turned to the new-comer with a 
cold “ Good-morning, Mr. Holt.” 

If she had been seventy instead of seven- 
teen (she was, in fact, eighteen), she could 
hardly have carried off that little incident 


| with greater sang-froid or more perfect self- 





command. 

Master Jeff, on the other hand, a tall and 
comely lad, with light hair, but bright-black 
eyes, glared haughtily at the intruder, as 
though the rose-garden had been his own 
private preserve, which the other had vio- 
lated ; while Mr. Holt stood dumfounded, 
and slowly produced his scissors. 

“TI saw you from my window yonder, 
Miss Dalton”—he looked up toward it, as 
though for corroboration of his story, but her 
eye did not follow his ; she looked as though, 
if there was one thing on earth absolutely in- 
different to her, and without one scintilla of 
interest, it was the situation of Mr. Holt’s 
apartment—“ and remarking that you had a 
difficulty with your friends—or may I say 
relatives? for there is a strong family like- 
ness—the roses, I brought you this pair of 
scissors.” 

“ Thanks,” said Kate, not taking them 
from his hand ; “but I have gathered all I 
want.” 

She had but two buds, one of which she 
carried in her left hand, and the stalk of the 
other she was now tying to a leaf or two with 
a piece of silk, getting it obviously ready for 
somebody’s button-hole. 

That new word “ Thanks,” so common in 
young ladies’ mouths nowadays, seems, some- 
how, to lack the warmth and grace of their 
old “ Thank you,” and to Mr. Holt’s ears it 
sounded particularly cold. 

He stood snipping the scissors for want 
of something to say or do, and gazing long- 
ingly at the little bud which she had by this 
time transformed into a fairy bouquet. Kate's 
heart, which had been hardened by his mal- 
apropos appearance, began to feel some pity 
for this man, to whom she had certainly been 
somewhat discourteous. 

“ Mamma tells me that you have been so 
kind as to sacrifice yourself for Tony’s sake, 
Mr. Holt, so far as to accompany him to the 
sports at Bleabarrow. Jenny was ‘spirting’ 
him, as he calls it, through his ‘ Cesar’ this 
morning, in order that he might go off to 
them early.” 

“It is no sacrifice, I am sure—that is, if I 
can ever be of any use to you or yours, it 
never seems so.” 

“I don’t see why Mr. Holt should trouble 
himself,” said Geoffrey, “since I promised 
Tony to take him long ago.” 

“Yes ; but then, you see, you are but a 
boy like himself, Jeff,” observed Kate ; “ it 
would be like the blind leading the blind, to 
trust you with Tony among all those queer, 
rough people.” 

“TI don’t think them at all queer,” re- 
turned the lad, brusquely ; “ they are honest 
and hearty folks, who never do harm to any- 
body, except now and then to themselves, 
through taking too much beer.” 

“But then they don’t know what they 
do,” remarked Mr. Holt, mildly, delighted to 
find Kate and himself conducting this little 
argument in concert. 

“Just so,” said Kate—* Now, don’t be 
cross, Jeff, merely because you have not ar- 
arived at years of discretion, which is a ques- 
tion of time, you know, though to some peo- 
ple of a very long time.” 





At this Mr. Holt laughed approvingly, 
though Kate had shown no such appreciation 
of his allusion to her likeness to the roses, 
which he had thought particularly happy and 
opportune. 

Jeff took no more notice of his laugh, nor 
of his remark, than if he had not been pres- 
ent. 

“Of course, I knew that Mrs. Campden 
would object to my going with Tony—she al- 
ways does object to my doing anything—but 
I should have thought your mother would 
have trusted me, Kate.” 

“ Certainly, my dear Jeff, mamma would 
trust you ; she always says you are the best 
of boys. There, now, you are taking huff 
again ; and here’s a rosebud for your jacket 
—I mean your coat.” And with that she 
placed the little nosegay in his button-hole, 
while the young fellow thanked her with his 
eyes. 

“That should make amends to Mr. Der- 
went for anything,” said Mr. Holt, signifi- 
cantly, as the three moved slowly toward the 
house. “I am sure I would submit to be 
distrusted—” 

“Or even to be called too young,” inter- 
rupted Jeff, stung into unaccustomed epi- 
gram. 
“Certainly I would submit to that indig- 
nity,” continued Mr. Holt, good-naturedly— 
though his unhappy eyes would not look 
good-natured, in spite of all his efforts— 
“ and, indeed, to any other, for such a guer- 
don.—You have still another flower, I see, 
Miss Dalton, and remember, I did bring you 
the scissors, though I was too late.” 

“You are too late again, Mr. Holt,” an- 
swered Kate, gently, as they ascended the 
steps at the front-door ; “I have only this 
rosebud left, and I always give one, as you 
know, to Uncle George.” 


——>— 


CHAPTER IV. 


MRS. CAMPDEN ORDERS THE PONY-CAR- 
RIAGE, 


Mr. CAMPDEN was not Kate’s uncle, 
being only, even by marriage, a distant 
cousin; but the relations between him and 
the Daltons were so cordial, that the junior 
members of the latter family always called 
him by that title—which I am not quite sure 
that his wife relished, since she who was the 
blood-relative was never entitled aunt. He 
was a bluff, kindly man of some fifty years 
of age, and though he had always been en- 
gaged in commerce—till fortune had filled 
both his pockets and enabled him to retire 
on his gains—his appearance was that of a 
thorough country gentleman. That he pos- 
sessed some astuteness, his great success at- 
tested ; while that he had some ideas beyond 
mere money-making was certain, from his 
choice of Riverside as a residence ; but these 
mental gifts would never have been guessed 
at by ordinary observers; indeed, Machia- 
velli himself would have been puzzled to 
make much of Uncle George, since he rarely 
opened his lips save to admit his meals and 
the end of a cigar. His existence had been, 
in fact, absorbed by the superior vitality of 
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his wife. It had not, indeed, been always 
so; there were some who professed to have 
seen him make some show of resistance to 
her indomitable will; but though her seiz- 
ure of the poor gentleman had been very 
gradual—inch by inch, as a cobra swallows a 
rabbit—he had never recovered any portion 
of himself that had once been appropriated, 
and the process of deglutition had long ago 
been completed. Mr. Campden still drew 
his breath independently of his wife, and 
that was all: he never attempted to shape it, 
without her leave and license, into a word of 
command, or even the expression of a wish ; 
at times, when elated, he would break out 
into a confession of his own state of thrall- 
dom — as a helot in his cups might have 
done — in which there was a touch of hu- 
mor, bearing witness that he had some indi- 
viduality still left in him; but these little 
jets of independence grew every day more 
rare, and it was plain that their source was 
drying up. If he had been a septuagenarian 
married to a young girl of twenty, his thrall- 
dom could not have been more complete 
than it had become of late, and an old friend 
had on one occasion taken the liberty to tell 
him so. “I know it, my dear fellow,” he had 
replied, without a trace of irritation at this 
plain speaking ; “and, unhappily, Julia is 
more than twenty.” 
Indeed, there was no reason—absolutely 
none—to a looker-on why Mrs. Campden 
should have got her husband so entirely un- 
der her thumb. She had not been very 
young when he married her, not very pretty, 
nor particularly accomplished ; and, whatever 
might have been her attractions in these re- 
spects, they had certainly not improved with 
years ; yet every year she had placed him in 
closer bondage, till he could now scarcely move 
hand or foot. He had still, however, a smile 
for everybody, and it was universally under- 
stood that he would do a good turn for any 
one, unless his wife had issued a special 
ukase to the contrary. He was amazingly 
popular with all young people, and, indeed, 
with old ones, although the more thoughtfui 
of his friends regarded his state of servitude 
with just contempt. “ When a man is down- 
right henpecked,” said John Dalton, “ it almost 
always arises from his having committed pec- 
cadillos which have come to his wife’s ears ; 
but poor Campden has no such ‘set-off’ to 
comfort him; he has fallen a victim to his 
Julia through sheer indolence.” And this 
was the true state of the case. Moreover, 
it cannot be denied that Mrs. Campden pos- 
sessed that gift in reality which is always 
imputed to those members of our governing 
classes who have nothing perceptible to rec- 
ommend them—administrative capacity. She 
was essentially a managing woman, and would 
have swallowed everybody else, inch by inch, 
if she had had the chance, just as she had 
swallowed her husband : her love of power 
had “ stomach for them all ;” and yet a more 
unambitious and “ ordinary” looking little 
woman than Mrs. Campden it is not easy to 
imagine. Even now, as she sits at the head 
of her own breakfast-table, there is nothing 
of despotism in her look or.manner; and 
only by the unusual quickness with which 
the servants execute her orders and wait 





upon her rather to the exclusion of her guests, 
would you guess her to be the Tartar she 
really is. Her skin, however, though not par- 
ticularly delicate, is of that unfortunate kind 
that betrays emotion, and her pale face will 
glow like a peony on a very slight occasion ; 
her voice, too, which is unusually thin and 
low, will, if opposed, become metallic. Cu- 
riously enough, this is the case, though in a 
less degree, with Miss Mary also; and when 
mother and daughter have their little wran- 
gles—in which the latter is always discom- 
fited—their argument at a little distance re- 
sembles the dropping of copper coin—as if 
they were playing “ odd-and-even ” for half- 
pence. 

This morning, however, Mrs. Campden is 
all smiles and harmony ; she has just suc- 
ceeded in persuading Mrs. Dalton, who sits 
on her right hand, to accompany her in her 
pony - carriage, that afternoon, for a long 
drive ; and her victory has flattered her, for 
she knows that Mrs. Dalton did not want to 
go being anxious upon her husband’s account, 
who is sure to telegraph to her at the close 
of the poll. 

“ My dear, that is just the reason I wanted 
to take you; the time will pass quickly (I 
hope) in paying our little visits; and, once 
away from the house, you will cease to fidget 
about the news that may come from Bamp- 
ton.” 

“ Well, as you please, my dear Julia; but 
I am afraid I shall prove but a dull compan- 
ion,” sighs Mrs. Dalton, after some attempts 
at escape—as vain as those of a gold-fish in 
a glass bowl. 

“T have never found you ¢Aa?, dear Edith.” 
answers her hostess, laughingly. — “‘ I wish, 
Mr. Holt, that you were as certain of having 
a pleasant afternoon as I am with Mrs. Dal- 
ton. I fear you will find our Bleabarrow 
festivities very heavy.” 

“Yes, indeed, I am sure it is most kind 
of Mr. Holt to go with Tony,” said Mrs. 
Dalton ; “ for, though I have the utmost faith 
in Jeff”—here she slid her hand down to 
Geoffrey’s knee, who sat beside her, and 
patted it, in sign of affectionate confidence 
—‘his good-nature has made him too much 
of a playmate with my boy to admit of his 
ever using due authority.” 

“Oh, ¢hat is not to be thought of for a 
moment,” observed Mrs. Campden, austerely. 

“T don’t think any harm is likely to hap- 
pen to my young charge,” smiled Mrs. Holt, 
“unless he should insist upon competing 
among the light-weights.” 

“And why not, if there are boys?” in- 
quired Tony, earnestly. 

“ Oh, how shocking !” cried Mrs. Camp- 
den. ‘“ That would be a pretty thing for a 
young gentleman to do: to wrestle with all 
these vulgar creatures.” 

“It would be only excusable if he were 
standing for Bampton instead of his father,” 
observed Mr. Holt ; “ then, indeed, it would 
go down very well as a proof that, though a 
Whig, he had got no pride about him.” 

“ By-the-by, Mr. Holt, you have not 
chanced to hear anything this morning about 
the election, I suppose ?” inquired Mrs. Dal- 
ton ; not because she thought it at all proba- 
ble that he had done so, but in order to an- 








ticipate any question upon his part which it 
would be embarrassing to her to answer. 

“ Not a word,” answered Mr. Holt, touch- 
ing at the same time (whether in proof of his 
veracity, or to convince himself of the safety 
of the manuscript) the breast-pocket which 
contained the memorandum from headquar- 
ters. “But your husband is sure to tele- 
graph directly the thing is certain.” 

“Oh, I now,” said Mrs. Dalton ; “ and 
that is why I was rather wishing to stay at 
home this afternoon ;” and she cast an ap- 
pealing look toward the mistress of the 
house. Whatever that lady had once ac- 
quired, however, whether promise or conces- 
sion, she never dreamed of giving up again, 
but used as a possession of her own, and a 
basis from which to start in search of further 
gains. 

“You would not object if you and I were 
to lunch a little earlier than the rest, Edith, 
would you,” inquired she, “ as we have a 
good many calls to make ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Dalton. The 
earlier she started, as she fondly hoped, the 
earlier she would be permitted to return and 
receive dear John’s dispatch. But she reck- 
oned without her hostess. 

“That's right, my dear; I knew you 
would not mind; and that will just enable 
me to push on as far as the park, and call on 
Lady Brodie, who is generally a little be- 
yond my beat.” 





CENTENNIAL SKETCHES. 


II. 


THE EARLY SPANISH SETTLEMENT OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


Wwe the fires of Liberty were bright- 
ening the Eastern portion of our 
land, that period so fresh in the memory in 
these centennial days, a new era, marked by 
the introduction of Christianity, was inau- 
gurated on our Western shores. The Fran- 
ciscan missions may be said to have sown the 
seed whence germinated civilization in Cali- 
fornia, and they consequently form an impor- 
tant and attractive feature in the early his- 
tory of that State. They were founded tow- 
ard the close of the last century by mission- 
aries of the Romish Church, men of great 
religious zeal and enterprise, who went thith- 
er from Mexico to plant in that remote re- 
gion the standard of the Cross, and to extend 
the domain of the Spanish crown. 

Although the visitor of to-day finds them 
in a ruinous and comparatively deserted con- 
dition, slowly sinking, as it were, beneath the 
waves of modern progress, these monuments 
of a past age and history are full of interest. 
One cannot fail to be profoundly impressed, 
in view of the amazing changes that have 
taken place since their establishment, and 
the mind naturally reverts to the early Span- 
ish supremacy on the Pacific, out of which 
they arose, and with the overthrow of which 
they declined. 

The wealthy and powerful empire of 
Mexico was discovered and its conquest ef- 
fected in 1518 by Hernando Cortes. The 
brilliant results of this accession to Spanish 
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power in America becoming noised abroad, 
bands of adventurers were formed under the 
daring leadership of Pizarro, Guzman, Da- 
vila, and others, who eagerly sought rich 
nations to plunder and to work the fabled 
mines. What student of history but is fa- 
miliar with this important and romantic 
epoch? Spain now became the richest na- 
tion of Europe, claiming the sovereignty of 


Spanish authorities sent out settlers and sol- 
diers with Jesuit priests, who were to estab- 


| lish colonies, garrisons, and trading-posts, on 


the peninsula. 

This expedition proved a failure, and was 
abandoned within a year as impracticable. 
The Jesuits, however, insisted that the de- 


| sired political objects could be attained by 


the whole western side of America, and the | 


exclusive navigation of the Pacific Ocean. 
The government of her possessions was vest- 
ed, next to the sovereign, in a “ Supreme 
Council of the Indies” residing in the king’s 
palace. The territories were divided into 


civilizing and converting the natives. In 
1702, therefore, having obtained the consent 
of the king, in his name, but at their own 
expense, they undertook the work. The ob- 
stacles which beset them from the start were 


| calculated to dishearten men of less enthusi- 


independent kingdoms, having viceroys for | 


the rule of the larger, and captains-general, 
with more limited power, for the rule of the 
smaller. The extreme measures adopted 
by Spain to maintain her absolute authority 
over her possessions, and to enjoy the ut- 
most advantage from them, are worthy of 
notice. A Spaniard could not emigrate to 
America, nor could any expedition be sent 
out or settlement made, without the express 
permission of the government. Nothing 
could be cultivated or manufactured in 
America which could be imported from 
Spain. The Spanish-Americans could have 
no correspondence with the rest of the world, 
and all foreigners were prohibited, under 
penalty of death, from navigating the seas and 
touching the territory claimed by Spain. 

Spain’s pretentious regulations but stimu- 
lated England, Holland, and France, to per- 
severe in their endeavors to find easier routes 
to the Pacific, in doing which they omitted 
no opportunity of striking a blow at her au- 
thority. The reader will recall the history 
of the celebrated Spanish Armada. The 
very names of Sir Francis Drake and Thomas 
Cavendish became terrible to the Spaniards. 
The galleons plying between Manila and 
Acapulco were captured, plundered of their 
rich cargoes of East India goods, burned, 
and their crews landed on the desolate coast. 
In 1616 the Dutch navigator Van Schouten 
discovered the open sea south of Magellan’s 
Strait, and sailed around the island promon- 
tory, which he named Cafe Horn, after the 
city of that name in Holland. 

During the seventeenth and part of the 
eighteenth century the Pacific was infested 
with the privateers of other nations, followed 
by their armed squadrons, with one or the 
other of which Spain was almost always at 
war. Even during the intervals of peace, 
expeditions, ostensibly in the interest of sci- 
ence (the reflecting quadrant and chronome- 
ter having come into use), but really for po- 
litical advantage, were sweeping the ocean, 
The peninsular coast of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia was noted for its elegant tortoise-shells, 
and especially for its pearls of large size and 
great beauty contained in the oysters found 
between the rocky clefts at the bottom of 
the sea. The latter were obtained by the 
native divers, often at great risk of life, by 
reason of the sharks. Some of the largest 
and richest pearls in the regalia of Spain 
were obtained there. The Dutch privateers 
made this place their rendezvous; and to 
dislodge the encroachment upon her pearl- 
fishery, as well as to reduce California, the 





astic temperament. The natives were indo- 
lent, ignorant, and vicious, while the soil of 
the peninsula was extremely sterile. By 
great patience and kindness, with untiring 
energy, they overcame most of the adverse 
elements, and, during the following sixty 
years, had established sixteen missions along 
the gulf from Cape San Lucas to its north- 
ern extremity. Each mission consisted of 
a church, a fort, and a few houses and stores, 
forming the centre of a district comprising 
several villages of converted Indians, the 
whole being under the control of the resi- 
dent Jesuit. The natives were instructed in 
the manner of performing the duties assigned 
them, and were allowed to retain the fruits 
of their industry, but could claim no prop- 
erty. The children were taught to speak, 
read, write, and sing, in Spanish. The mis- 
sions continued in a comparatively prosper- 
ous condition for a time, when the growing 
distrust of the Jesuits, who were suspected of 
subtly aspiring to power, culminated in their 
expulsion from Portugal in 1759 ; from France 
soon after, through the agency of Madame 
Pompadour ; and in 1767 Charles III. de- 
creed their immediate banishment from ev- 
ery part of the Spanish possessions. After 
the expulsion of the Jesuits the peninsula 
became a province of Mexico, under civil 
officers dependent upon the viceroy, and the 
converts relapsed into barbarism under the 
succeeding hard rule of the Dominicans. 
Thus ended the Jesuit mission of Lower 
California. Of the Jesuits and their labors it 
may be said that they were men of learning 
and courage, enthusiastic in their devotion 
to the cause ; and, although they do not ap- 
pear to have produced any lasting impres- 
sion upon the sterile minds of the natives, 
there can be no doubt that they rendered 
their condition more comfortable than it 
would otherwise have been. They surveyed 
the whole coast of the gulf, established be- 
yond a doubt the fact of the peninsula being 
joined to the continent, which had been de- 
nied for a century, and furnished the most 
authentic information we have of that sec- 
tion of country. Some writers, otherwise 
well informed, have confounded the Jesuit 
with the Franciscan missions ; but it will be 


| seen that, although essentially similar, they 


differed as to time, place, and measure of 
success. 

The expeditions which Spain still per- 
sistently sent out were many of them fail- 
ures, and their records are utterly worthless, 
being contradictory and often mere fictions. 
In 1769, however, was sent out the expedi- 





| 


tion under the control of the Franciscan | Russian Company with all their grain. At 


missionaries, which was to proceed much 
farther up the coast than any which had pre- 
ceded it, with the object of converting the 
natives to the forms and customs of civiliza- 
tion, and to extend the domain of Spain. To 
the results of this expedition may be traced 
the first settlement of what is now the State 
of California. The Franciscans were plain, 
uneducated men, well versed in the breviary 
and lives of the saints, but heroic, consci- 
entious, and unselfish. Uncheered by so- 
cial pleasures, and unsupported in their la- 
bors by the attractions of ambition, common 
to most leaders in those days, their self-de- 
nial and virtuous conduct are on record, fully 
attested by Vancouver, Kotzebue, Beechy, 
and other enlightened travelers who visited 
their missions. They used great discern- 
ment in the selection of their sites, choosing 
the fertile plains at the foot of the hills, en- 
circled by meadows and forests, and near 
the water-courses. Forts and garrisons were 
placed at various points for the defense of 
the country, but on a miserable scale, the 
forts being constructed of mud, equipped 
with a few old, ineffectual pieces of artillery, 
while the slender garrisons, though well fed, 
were badly armed and clothed, and seldom 
exercised. 

The natives worked the public farms un- 
der the guidance and control of the padres, 
who treated them as children, prescribing the 
nature and hours of their labors and studies, 
their meals and recreations, mildly punishing 
them when negligent or refractory. After a 
pupilage of ten years, they might obtain their 
liberty and have some ground. Few ever 
availed themselves of this privilege, amd those 
who did lapsed into savage life. The first 
mission, being the first settlement in Califor- 
nia as well, was at San Diego in 1769. It is 
situated in the valley, seven miles from the 
town, and is still much visited. The church 
was massive, and contained plate and costly 
decorations, which dazzled the Indians with 
the symbols of religion as in the days of Cor- 
tes. As the tawny converts increased, less 
pretentious churches were built, mostly of 
adobe, while dwellings, storehouses, and work- 


| shops, increased. Missions continued to be 


founded at different points along the coast 
during the period extending from 1769 to 
1798, from San Diego north to San Francisco. 
The mission of San Gabriel, near Los Ange- 
les, was celebrated for its vineyards and good 
wines. That of San Carlos, three miles 
south of Monterey, was founded in 1770, and 
had extensive buildings, which are still exist- 
ing, though in a ruinous condition. San Luis 
Obispo was one of the richest. La Purissima 
and Santa Inez were famous for their horses, 
which were of great speed and beauty. San 
Miguel was situated somewhat more inland 
than the others, and vied with those of Santa 
Cruz, Soledad, and San Antonio, in the won- 
derful fertility of their soil and large herds 
of cattle, sheep, and horses. 

There were also the missions of San Juan 
Bautista, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, 
San Fernando, San Juan Capistrano, and San 
Luis Rey. The missions of San José and 
Santa Clara were particularly rich in fruits, 
grain, and cattle, at one time supplying the 
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one of these missions eight thousand six hun- 
dred bushels of wheat were yielded from 
eighty bushels sown, and the following year, 
from the grain which fell at the first harvest, 
there was a yield of five thousand two hun- 
dred bushels. The old padre at Soledad 
gathered and counted three hundred and six- 
ty-five kernels from a single kernel he had 
sown at his mission. As the three hundred 
and sixty-two kernels in the temple of Ceres 
at Rome were considered the largest yield of 
any one kernel in the Roman Empire, the 
fact that he had “beaten Rome by three” 
was no doubt especially gratifying to him. 
During the revolutionary struggle between 
Mexico and Spain the prosperity of the mis- 
sions became seriously affected. The irregu- 
lar remittances which they had been accus- 
tomed to receive soon ceased entirely. And 
when the Spanish power on the Pacific, which 
in consequence of almost perpetual warfare 
had been for a long time gradually weaken- 
ing, was finally overthrown, the authority of 
the adventurous and faithful old padres waned 
and dwindled away, and the glory of the 
Spanish missions departed. In 1825 they 
numbered twenty-one, with seven towns, to 
which were attached about twenty - three 
thousand persons, mostly of the pure aborigi- 
nal race, and many of mixed breed. The in- 
fluences which operated so disastrously on 
the missions did not, however, interfere with 
the prosperity of the towns founded in con- 
nection with them, and they are still flourish- 
ing. It has been stated that the existence of 


gold in California was known to the Francis- 


can missionaries long before Marshall made 
his famous discovery at Sutter's Mill. Be- 


yond the mere statement of the fact, we have | 


no authentic account. 


When in San Francisco a few months | 
since, the writer strolled through the precincts | 


of the old mission of Los Dolores, situated 


about a mile southwest of the city. Original- | 
ly called the mission of our Father St. Fran- | 


cis, the name was changed to Los Dolores in 
commemoration of the sufferings of the Vir- 
gin. It was founded in 1776 by Francisco 
Palen, who appears to have been the chronicler 


of Juniperro Serro, who in 1769 discovered | 
The | 


and named the bay of San Francisco. 
ruthless hand of Time and the unsparing rav- 
ages of the modern iconoclast have destroyed 
much of the antique beauty of the church 
and its surroundings. The floor was former- 
ly laid with tiles. The interior was most at- 
tractively decorated, having the figures of the 
twelve apostles among its chief ornaments. 
The tiles have been worn out and replaced 
by a wooden floor, with the addition of seats. 
The figures of the apostles, too, have mostly 
vanished. The three old bells, however, still 


remain, although they have become useless. 
They have an interesting history attached to | 


them, having been cast and used in Cadiz in 
the fifteenth century. After “ringing out 
the darkness of the land” in the Old World, 
anon summoning the dusky convert to matin 
and vespers—“ ringing in the larger heart, 
the kindlier hand,” as the city of the Golden 
Gate developed its magic growth around and 
beneath them—their voices now are hushed . 
but they still remain—mute witnesses of the 
mutations of Time ! 
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VI.—(Continued). 
THACKERAY.—STUDENT-LIFE IN ROME. 
HAVE spoken of Thackeray’s large- 


heartedness and warm personal friend- | 


ships. I recollect, during his first sojourn in 
Rome, he became particularly interested in the 


| career of a young English painter, for whom 
he continued to entertain a loyal attachment | 


during many days of vicissitude, indorsing 
his friendship by acts of generosity which 
could hardly be surpassed. It was not that 
Thackeray recognized any extraordinary abil- 
ity or uncommon promise of artistic genius 
in the young man ; but he found in him an 
original spirit, a fervid imagination full of 
unusual fancies, with perception of character 
as keen as his own. His weak points, and 
which appealed most strongly to the sympa- 
thies of Thackeray, were extreme sensitive- 


ness and a misanthropical tendency, which, | 


united to pride, made him occasionally in- 
dulge in the most eccentric daring and cut- 
ting satire, followed, as is usual with such 
temperaments, by depression. He was very 
handsome, with Greek type of feature, curly 


| chestnut hair and flowing beard, which har- 


monized effectively with the heroic cast of 


| his head. His own set familiarly called him 
“ Augustus,” possibly from the imperial style | 
| has cost you a week or two’s work.” 


of his face and figure. 


Augustus was the son of a wealthy and | 
distinguished officer in her majesty’s service, | 
| who desired him to become a soldier ; but 


Augustus thought differently, and determined 
to take up art. 

The governor (to use a slang phrase) “ put 
the screws on” and stopped allowances, 
which threw the young man upon his own 
resources, and, as these were extremely lim- 
ited, he saw before him what is generally 
called starvation ; but, having chosen his 
profession, he was determined to brave it out, 
come what might. 
the ground-floor of a building in the Via Gre- 


goriana, which subsequently became the resi- 
| disengaged for Thursday evening. 


dence of Charlotte Cushman. 


With a limited knowledge of art, but ap- | 


preciative taste, he commenced earning his 
subsistence by his pencil, and chose for his 
subjects what might be said to belong to the 
Etruscan or Pompeian school, rather than the 
severe Greek style which he affected. His 
pictures, however, were not appreciated by 
visitors to Rome, who pronounced them hard 
and dry, while admitting the classical feeling 
they displayed. 

Thackeray frequently visited the studio 
of the capricious Augustus, and on one occa- 
sion found him much depressed in spirits. It 
was evident the student had some trouble at 
heart, which he tried to keep secret, even 
from his friend Thackeray ; but the prompt- 
ings of the author's kind feelings led him to 
conjecture the case to be one of pecuniary 
embarrassment, and he resolved at once to 
put a few pounds in the hands of his friend 
to relieve his immediate necessities. 





He engaged a studio on | 





to buy one of the pictures in the studio ; and, 
noticing a small, unfinished painting care- 
lessly resting against the wall, remarked : 

“ That is a suggestive little picture—I re- 


| fer to the small canvas there with the lone 


female sitting by the stormy seaside—the ex- 
ecution is decidedly bad, but there is in it a 
charm irresistible to my fancy, and I should 
be glad to have it, just as it is, and without 
another touch of your pencil, which might 
destroy its poetical sentiment : will you allow 


| me to be the possessor, and tell me how much 


I must give for it?” 
Augustus blew a dense cloud of smoke 


| from his meerschaum, pulled the straggling 


hairs of his curly head, and then, throwing 
a contemptuous glance toward the picture, 
said : 

“TI will make you a present of it with 
pleasure.” 

“No,” said Thackeray, emphatically— 
“no; it would look too much as if I had 


| been fishing for it as a gift; that is not my 


way ; I wish to buy it and pay for it ; so be 
so kind as to fix your price.” 
“Very well,” replied Augustus, “as you 


will ; it’s a beastly thing, but, if it is worth 


anything (which I doubt), it may be worth 
ten guineas.” 
“ All right, Augustus ; I have the money 


| about me, and will conclude the bargain at 
| once. 


Ten guineas; that is just the pay I 
get for two days’ work on ‘ From Cornhill te 
Grand Cairo,’ and I dare say your picture 


“No,” said Augustus, “ it is only the stu- 
pid perpetration of a morning.” 

Thackeray was, no doubt, congratulating 
himself for his tact in having conveyed ten 
gold-pieces from his own not plethoric pocket 
to the empty one of the young painter ; but 
the susceptible and sensitive student was not 
dull in penetrating the true motive of his 
friend, and determined at once upon re- 
prisal. 

I met him the same day, when he told 
me the circumstance, and said : 

“The money is burning a hole in my 
pocket ; I am going to spend every penny of 
it in a studio conversazione, so hold yourself 
I shall 
ask a lot of nice fellows to meet Thackeray 
and make a night of it, to show that dear, 
big-hearted fellow one phase more of stu- 
dent-life before he leaves Rome.” 

The party accordingly came off ; and, as 
I am desirous of giving to the reader one 
picture, at least, of this specialty of artist- 
life in Rome, I cannot choose a better illus- 
tration of it than a brief description of Au- 
gustus’s reunion in honor of his first patron, 
the renowned author of “ The Newcomes ” 
and “ The Virginians.” 

Augustus had arranged his studio for 
the occasion ; the pictures, sketches, port- 
folios, and all other things denoting vocation, 
were stowed away in a dark alcove. The 
easels were stretched over the tops of chairs 
near the wall, and the portfolios laid upon 
them, together with the drawing - boards ; 
these were his improvised side-tables. Upon 
them stood two dozen or more large, straw- 
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covered flasks, with a wisp of the same mate- 
rial protruding from the necks of each. They 
were various kinds of vine nostrate, or wines 
of the country. There was the dark, rich, 
heady wine of Veletri ; the light, amber-col- 
ored wines of Marino and Grotta Ferrata ; 
the dry Romanesco; the sweet, insidious 
wine of Orvieto—in brief, the most esteemed 
Italian wines procurable at Rome. Flank- 
ing the wine-flasks were huge loaves of 
bread, encircling an enormous boiled ham, 
with the rudest kind of carving knife and 
fork stuck into it, the complicated duty of 
which was to cut meat and bread for the 
whole party. Dishes of boiled fowls, Bo- 
logna sausages, and cheese, were interspersed 
with glasses, heaps of sou-cigars, papers of 
tobacco, pipes, and matches. 

The model-stand, which generally occu- 
pied the centre of the room, had been rolled 
near the entrance-door, and upon it stood 
a manikin, or lay - figure, habited in the 
classical costume of Aspasia—whether to per- 
sonate that distinguished Athenian or an im- 
aginary hostess was a matter of speculation. 
Be this as it may, it was the only represent- 
ative of the gentler sex, and served to re- 
mind the guests that, in the presence of 
woman, everything should be said and done 
with propriety and decorum ; and all admit- 
ted that Augustus’s lay-figure had its signifi- 
cance, apart from the decorative and pictu- 
resque. The large, square room, with its 
dingy ceiling, received but a feeble light 
from three or four old - fashioned bronze 
lamps, then in general use, with their four- 
armed lights, and a little chain attached to 
the stem, from which were pendent snuff- 
ers, extinguisher, and nippers. These were 
placed on the mantel-piece and among the 
flasks. Old-fashioned chairs, of many shapes 
and in all conditions of instability, were 
arranged against the wall, leaving the centre 
of the room free for walking. I had just 
entered, and found the artist engaged in 
lighting a brush-fire (for it was winter) in 
the spacious but awkwardly-constructed fire- 
place. Whether owing to some obstruction 
in the long-neglected chimney or to adverse 
wind, the smoke rolled out in dense volumes, 
filling the apartment. 

At this moment Thackeray, the honored 
guest, arrived, who, bowing gallantly to the 
figure of Aspasia, greeted the host with 
“ Long live Augustus Cesar! the suffocating 
salutes thee!” To which Augustus replied : 
“ Make peace, mv friend ; be not concerned !” 
Then he grasped Thackeray with one hand 
and a flask of Orvieto with the other, and 
both marched to the fireplace, when Augus- 
tus emptied the flask on the smoking fagots, 
exclaiming : “ Take this libation, foul fiend ; 
I abjure thee, in the name of the great cloud- 
compelling Jove, disperse thy acrid vapors, 
spare the big heart, and dim not the light of 
our great terrestrial luminary.” He then 
threw the door wide open, and in a few min- 
utes the smoke disappeared, leaving a faint 
odor of cooked wine and soot. Meanwhile 
the guests swarmed in “ thick and fast.” 

It should be understood that in those days 
eminent artists and persons of distinction did 
not consider it infra dig. to accept invita- 
tions to the reunions of the humblest students, 





and on this particular occasion there was a 
fair show of celebrities, among them Gibson, 
Wolf, Wyatt, Miniardi, Macdonald, Penry 
Williams, and Crawford—not only painters 
and sculptors, but several young English 
noblemen, and a lion or two in letters and 
arms, who had been long enough in Rome to 
find attraction and pleasure in its artistic life, 
otherwise they would not have been invited, 
for Augustus was not wanting in tact, taste, 
or knowledge of the world. 

In a short space of time the room was 
crowded, pipes and cigars were lighted, and 
a dense smoke pervaded the studio ; yet this 
did not appear to interfere in the least with 
comfortable respiration, every one being habit- 
uated to its fumes. The straw stoppers were 
removed from the flasks, the oil on the top 
of the wine absorbed by a wad of tow, and 
each guest, at his will and convenience, took 
his glass and decanted into it the juice of his 
favorite flask ; and now the evening is sup- 
posed to have fairly commenced. 

Near the ungainly fireplace were grouped 
in fraternal propinquity a knot of students, 
their animal spirits, lively at all times, now 
hilarious from frequent libations of rich Ve- 
letri ; and, while plying their meerschaums 
vigorously, indulged in merry jokes, jeux 
@’ esprit, and play upon words, at the expense 
of each other’s peculiarities and weaknesses, 
but never carried so far as to endanger the 
most perfect harmony. This small kind of 
wit and humor will scarcely bear repetition ; 
it requires the scene and actors to give it the 
sparkle and color. A single example will 
suffice. Mahony was deficient in design. 

“Why,” says Bol, “is Mahony like Au- 
gustus’s chimney here?” “Give it up.” 
“ Because he don’t draw.” 

Mahony retorts: “Keep quiet, old fel- 
low, or I'll draw you to the last degree of 
tenuity, when you'll snap like a rotten thread. 
Why, you told me to-day that the last draft 
upon your governor had been dishonored. 
That’s what I call devilish bad drawing.” 
And thus the word drawing went the rounds, 
until all the changes of which it was capable 
were rung and exhausted. Each individual 
had his punch and retort, and woe to the un- 
lucky wight who lost his temper ! 

Any one who would seriously talk “ shop” 
at these conversasioni was considered an 
egregious bore; in fact, it was understood 
that the motive for the meetings was a com- 
plete bending from study and studio-work ; 
and very little etiquette was observed in re- 
gard to costume, each one coming in his 
shooting-jacket or studio-blouse, as he pre- 
ferred. 

These artist-gatherings of late have been 
denominated Bohemian, and looked upon as 
low and demoralizing, while social meetings 
of the more pretentious and wealthy at the 
present time will pass under the title of ele- 
gant dissipation; where, among luxurious 
surroundings, which give an air of refine- 
ment and respectability, and under the influ- 
ence of subtile drinks, gambling and vicious 
propensities are encouraged and indulged in. 

A Bohemian tendency, I will admit, ex- 
isted to a degree in these old exploded con- 
versasioni, yet they could not strictly be 
called vulgar when composed of individuals 





whose daily and hourly occupations famil- 
iarized them with objects of taste, poetic sen- 
timent, and refinement ; they were not like- 
ly to forget, even in their wildest amusements, 
that they were votaries of noble Art. 

Rome was not then what it is at the pres- 
ent day ; there was not the rush of travelers, 
bringing with them the social and expensive 
habits of the English and American citizen, 
and of others less demonstrative and pushing. 
Now we have no end of “kettle-drums,” 
“ muffin-fights,” tea-parties, afternoon recep- 
tions, suppers, hops, clubs, and cliques ; con- 
sequently, artists no longer have their primi- 
tive reunions, which did not interfere with 
their daily occupation. 

This new species of dissipation effemi- 
nates and seduces them from their occupa- 
tions ; there is too much talk and too little 
practice in their vocation. The new order 
of life into which society in Rome has drift- 
ed, is very injurious to the progress of the 
artist, and offers no profitable remuneration 
for the time he loses from his studies. 

Very different was the state of society at 
the period to which my reminiscences refer ; 
it was composed of persons of leisure, in no 
hurry to “do up Rome” and fly to Constan- 
tinople or Jerusalem ; persons more or less 
eclectic in their tastes and education ; many 
of them having titles, or belonging to the 
class of Englishmen denominated gentry, and 
among them the most distinguished families 
of Great Britain, who, happy to escape the 
fastidious observances and boredom of fash- 
ionable life at home, came here for a pro- 
longed winter-season, where they could be 
quiet, and indulge those tastes for which they 
were preéminently remarkable. Here, sur- 
rounded by everything attractive to the edu- 
cated and poetical mind, they gave free scope 
to their artistic fancies, and loved old, crum- 
bling Rome above all other places, returning 
yearly, to remain there from early autumn till 
late spring. 

At the period of which I write, few made 
the pilgrimage to Rome who were not drawn 
there by motives and desires connected with 
taste and erudition ; some may have come to 
behold the Mecca of Catholic faith, but more 
came to worship at the shrine of Art. Here 
Christian Andersen sojourned and gathered 
treasures for the literary world, and Lady 
Marion Alford had her studio and painted 
pictures, which, for power and expression, 
could hold their place with honor beside 
those of professors ; when young Lord Comp- 
ton (now Earl of Northampton) gave himself 
up to untiring study of art, and achieved 
laudable success; when Kesner, the Hano- 
verian minister, was an amateur artist, wear- 
ing the student’s velvet coat, slashed sleeves, 
and pointed hat, and filled his rooms with 
portraits of pretty Englishwomen; when 
Ludwig, sovereign of Bavaria, half- artist, 
though king, passed his winters here ; when, 
in brief, the greater number of visitors to the 
Eternal City were living more or less under 
an esthetic atmosphere. 

A great license prevailed as to etiquette 
and costume. Few dressed de rigueur unless 
on very notable occasions ; and all walked, 
drove, or rode, without the least pretension ; 
that was left to cardinals and dignitaries of 
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state. All life appeared magnetized with a 
slight touch of refined ideal gypsyism (if I 
may coin that word), and grand titled per- 
sons could be seen going to rude /rattoria for 
the sake of a plate of macaroni cooked in a 
peculiar way, or for little fat birds, which 
they could see roasting on a spit while they 
were seated at the table waiting for the sa- 
vory repast. Or, stowed away in a common 
four-horse vettura, they might be seen setting 
out for picnics among the ruins of the Cam- 
pagna, or bent on an excursion to Tusculum, 
or some other historic spot on the Albin 
hills, sketch- books and painting - materials 
making a conspicuous part of the outfit. The 
iron way had not yet come to Rome, bring- 
ing hordes of sight-seeing travelers bent upon 
“doing up” the city in a day or a week ; the 
sources of enjoyment and the mode of taking 
it were entirely different from the present 
time ; but I must avoid a longer digression 
from the principal intention of my reminis- 
cence of Thackeray and his friends, and re- 
turn to the studio of Augustus. 

Amid a dense cloud of tobacco-smoke 
stood Thackeray, a little taller than most of 
the guests, with a one-sou cigar between his 
lips, his glasses throwing off sparks of golden 
light as he moved his slightly-silvered head 
about under the influence of an enjoyment 
evidently congenial to him. He was in his 
happiest mood, and without restraint gave 
expression to his thoughts and feelings in a 
manner most attractive and winning. He 
was about leaving Rome, and Augustus had 
determined to give him his farewell sensation 
of those meetings among us which have since 
ungenerously been stigmatized as Bohemian. 

At the commencement of the evening, the 
party formed in little groups of ten or fifteen, 
the grave and reverend seigniors keeping 
mostly by themselves, while the younger per- 
sons of the party managed to bring within 
their circles all the life-stirring and humor- 
loving element of the gathering. 

In one group were seen Mr. Benjamin 
Gibson, whose name occurs earlier in these 
reminiscences, with his famous brother John ; 
and Jock Macdonald, who held much the 
same relation to his noted brother (a Scotch 
sculptor) as did Benjamin to John Gibson ; 
both these individuals were constantly quoted 
for their peculiarities and oddities, but were 
very different in character, and went by the 
familiar titles of “ Jock” and “ Mr. Ben.” 
The former was a simple-hearted, honest, 
unlettered fellow, ever welcome among us 
for his integrity, amiability, and social quali- 
ties, but in the use of the English language 
he was an incurable bungler, and could rare- 
ly get through a sentence without committing 
some ludicrous error. Jock had a great ca- 
pacity for animal enjoyment, and brought 
away with him from bonnie Scotland a good 
digestion, a head not much troubled with 
study, and a brogue of the purest Gaelic 
order. “ Mr. Ben,” on the contrary, seemed 
to be on the worst terms with animal exist- 
ence : rustiness and mouldiness characterized 
his person and life, everything was rusty ex- 
cept his modicum of brains, which in a dreary 
way were active and ambitious. On the pres- 
ent occasion, Mr. Ben, in his usual thin, fee- 
ble voice, was inflicting upon Jock some re- 





marks upon archeology, of which he fancied 
himself an adept. 

“ Myself and my brother John,” said he, 
“ while we were staying at Arricia this sum- 
mer, walked one day over to Nemi, and on 
our way just west of the lake we found the 
remains of two bridges, one built above the 
other, and, from the style and materials used, 
I should think they owed their origin to the 
fifteenth century ; upon a careful examina- 
tion and a little reflection, I concluded the 
lower bridge was of the earliest construction, 
and my brother John was of the same opin- 
ion.” 

“ Hoot, mon,” said Jock, “I’m not an 
archilogy, but I could have kenned thot as 
well as you,” and he went off to replenish 
his glass, murmuring audibly, “ It’s a domb’d 
nonsense!” Shortly after, I heard a country- 
man of his ask him from what clan of the 
Macdonalds he was descended, as there were 
several of them. “I suppose,” replied Jock, 
“you've read aboot William and Mary, and 
how, during the war in Scotland, the British 
soldiers one night entered the toon of little 
Glencoe and maccasserd every mon, mither, 
and chiel ; weel, we’re sprung from them.” 

The voice of the honest Highlander is 
now silent, and his body reposes near the 
tomb of Caius Cestus, not far from the ashes 
of Shelley and the dust of Keats. Rude in 
language and uncultivated though he was, 
his old companions never pass his grave with- 
out a sigh for dear old Jock.’ 

The evening slipped on, and the hour 
had arrived when the big ham should be at- 
tacked by Augustus with his knife -of-all 
work, and slices, with generous pieces of 
bread, were distributed among the guests, 
each walking up to the improvised table and 
helping himself; and in a short space of 
time the ham, Bologna sausages, chickens, and 
bread, had vanished completely, and, I will 
venture to say, never was supper more rel- 
ished or had a livelier accompaniment of 
mirth and moving tongues. The edibles be- 
ing disposed of so agreeably and satisfac- 
torily, the lamps were trimmed again, and, 
amid rolling waves of tobacco-smoke, stories, 
recitations, song, and jest, went round and 
round, until the walls of the large studio 
echoed the confusing and deafening sounds. 
If there was a bad or nervous singer present, 
he was sure to be called upon ; or a modest 
and dignified person, who had no desire to 
make a speech, he was toasted in a bumper, 
and called upon to respond. 

It so happened that a young gentleman 
who had been in the British Navy, und who 
had given up the service to dabble in art, 
was pitched upon to reply to a toast given to 
some naval hero. He declined stoutly ; but 
such vociferous appeals beset him, that he 
was obliged to get upon his feet to stop the 
clamor. He was a tall, well-made, and man- 
ly-looking fellow, courageous enough, doubt- 
less, in other situations ; but, in his present 
attitude, he was the personification of a timid 
and bashful schoolgirl. The rosy blush on 
his fair cheek brought out an additional clap- 





1 Macdonald modeled a very good bust of Craw- 
ford when our clever sculptor first went to Rome, 
which is now in marble and in possession of P, Allan 
Fraser, Esq., a Scotch gentleman. 





ping of hands, which subsiding on the cry 
of “ Hear! hear!” the young man raised his 
glass to the level of his nose, and riveting his 
eyes upon it, he began : 

“ Gentlemen, I thank you very much for 
this distinguished honor ; it is very compli- 
mentary, and I should be delighted to—and 
all that sort of thing ; but you know, since I 
left the navy, I am—that is, I feel, or rather I 
should say, this is an unusual predicament to 
find myself in, and, however much I should 
desire to—to—to express in a becoming man- 
ner, and all that sort of thing, your—my 
sense of the distinguished favor of address- 
ing you, but I find myself quite unequal to 
the task—excuse me, to the honor ; neverthe- 
less, permit me to drink to your healths and 
the occasion, and may you—may I be d—d 
if you ever get me in such a scrape again !” 

He sank to his chair amid a shout of 
bravos and clapping of hands that fairly 
made the glass in the skylight tremble and 
shake. 

Wyatt, an English sculptor, the rival and 
many thought the superior of Gibson, was 
next called upon for a song. Every one 
knew that he could make a good speech, but 
that would not do, they wanted a song, and 
no one supposed that this grave and dignified 
person could be prevailed upon to unbend to 
the weakness of song-singing ; for, like Gib- 
son, he was a profound student, and sacri- 
ficed everything to his exacting profession. 
A song or a joke from him was a thing un- 
heard of ; but, to the surprise of all, he com- 
plied at once, and warbled out, in the most 
girlish voice, ‘ Love’s Young Dream.” To 
hear this elderly celebrity, with a dignified 
mien, quaver a sentimental ditty without 
laughing, was a restraint upon mischievous 
levity which nothing but the high respect en- 
tertained for his superior worth could control. 

Another artist of repute, whose fame has 
spread over England and America—a grave 
and reverend seignior, with a sprinkling of 
gray hair, which contrasted strongly with his 
jet-black eyes, eyebrows, and long mustache 
—was next called upon to sing, and, strange 
to say, he also was caught under the inspira- 
tion of the moment to give us the plaintive 
melody, “‘ Ask me not to be a Bride.” He 
sang it with so much feeling and pathos that, 
were it not fora slight twinkle in his eye, 
one might have supposed that the song was 
in some way or other connected with a remi- 
niscence of younger days. As the last note 
trembled from his lips, I looked at Thacke- 
ray who sat opposite me. Bright drops were 
traveling down from under his glasses, while 
his hands clasped his sides, and his frame 
shook convulsively. Then, throwing his 
hands up in a line with his shoulders, he 
roared out, “ That’s jolly!” This was the 
key-note for a general roar, in which the 
singer joined most heartily. Dear old fel- 
low, should this trifling incident as I have re- 
corded it meet his eye, he must forgive me 
for “ Auld lang syne !” 

There were present at this gathering two 
Smiths, two Whites, and two Bakers. One- 
of the Smiths was known as Lively Smith, 
from his sprightliness ; the other as Deadly 
Smith, from the certainty of his aim with the 
pistol or as a sportsman. One of the Whites 
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was called Flake White, from the quantity 


he used of that pigment ; the other, Perma- | 
| dio, The money he had received from his 


nent White, as he resided constantly at 
Rome. The Bakers were both Americans. 
One was Mud Baker, as he modeled in clay ; 
and the other, Stripes Baker, as his daily 
costume was of that pattern. The last- 
named gentleman has fulfilled the promise 
which he then gave of a charming talent in 
his vocation, and is now a deservedly-popu- 
lar artist in New York. Stripes Baker was 
now called upon for a song, and acquitted 
himself admirably. It was one of the negro 
melodies, rendered so sweetly and unaffect- 
edly that every one was gratified. 

I recollect the pleasure Thackeray ex- 
pressed both for the song and the bearing of 
the singer. Years after, when he returned 
to Rome, one of the first questions he asked 
me was, “What has become of Stripes? 
what a delightful fellow he was !” 

The first signs of the coming day were 
seen warming the sky over Monte Cavo when 
the last guests, and among them Thackeray, 
left the studio of Augustus; the greater 
number went straight home, yet a few might 
have gone slightly crooked. One only I 
heard of the next day who had been unduly 
excited by the night’s conviviality. He was 
a clever young student of sculpture, ordina- 
rily one of the most circumspect and abste- 
mious of fellows. For two years he had 
been at work modeling a statue of Her- 
cules, and had bestowed upon it a great deal 
of meritorious study, but was much dis- 
couraged with his progress. His lodging 
was in a room which opened into his stu- 
dio, through which he had to pass in reach- 
ing it. One of his companions, aware of 
his helpless condition, accompanied him 
home, and lighted the lamp suspended over 
the clay figure, preparatory to getting his 
friend to bed. The artist being left alone 
in the studio for a few moments, his friend 
heard him addressing the Hercules with 
“What the devil are you doing here, you 
beggar, you blackguard—take that!” and, 
rushing at the figure, he planted his fist be- 
tween the eyes of the soft clay figure, and 
followed up the blows with such energy and 
impetuosity that, before his friend could 
stop him, he had reduced his two years’ labor 
to a shapeless mass. The exercise partly so- 
bered him, and, reposing to get breath, he 
gave an exulting laugh, threw up his hat in 
token of victory over the once invincible 
Hercules, and exclaimed: “ Well, I've done 
it! that beastly thing will give me no more 
worry and humiliation; what I had not 
courage to do when sober, wine has helped 
me to accomplish—in vino veritas.” 

It would be very unfair to allow the 
reader to suppose that the normal elements 
of these artists’ coteries were such as has 
been related of a few exceptional, eccentric 
individuals and excited students; were it 
so, I could not with propriety defend them 
against the charge of Bohemianism ; and al- 
though there was more or less frivolity, light 
wit, and badinage, the prevailing tone was 
elevated and refined. Poetry, science, and 
history, were the topics mostly discussed, 
with an occasional branching off into politics 
and theology. 





There remains but one thing more to be | 
said about the gathering at Augustus’s stu- | 


generous-hearted friend Thackeray had all | 
been spent in a goodly /éte, and the next day 
Augustus was as “hard up” as before. How 
often in after-years the distinguished writer 
spoke of that “jolly night,” and how thor- 
oughly he enjoyed it! 
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CHAPTER VIII. | 
THE BROTHERS AT THE MILL. 


Ir seemed to Jean Marie when he recov- 
ered from his anger, after Coéffic had left 
him, that he had acted foolishly by quarrel- 
ing with the tailor. It was possible that Ma- 
dame Rusquec had commissioned him to find 
a husband for her pretty daughter, and that 
Coéffic had given him the first offer. What 
now more likely than that the tailor would 
go and make a like proposal to one of his 
unmarried neighbors? He struck his fist 
fiercely on the table as he thought of this. 

“And no one but such an ungoverned 
idiot as I am would make two bites at such a 
cherry as Louise is!” 

The vision he had seen at the cascades 
seemed to flit across the great, dirty room 
and fill it with sunshine. He went out and 
worked till much later than usual. Next 
morning, too, he did an unusual spell of 
work, and was even more brusque and silent, 
but to Jeanne’s surprise he came in early in | 
the afternoon, and asked for his Sunday suit | 
and his best hat. Dressed in these, with 
carefully-brushed hair, and black heavy shoes 
instead of yellow sadots, Jean Marie looked a 
very remarkable man, and one not ill-suited 
to go a-wooing. 

“ What is doing?” the quiet old servant 
thought, as she watched him stepping, cud- 
gel in hand, along the road. “ Never before 
did our master put on his best clothes on a 
week-day, unless for-a fair or a pardon.” 

Christophe had started soon after dinner 
for the mill, but he had not gone with the 
set purpose of visiting Madame Rusquec. He 
had told Mathurin to expect him, and he 
hoped that the old woman might speak of 
him to Louise, but he did not feel that he 
had an excuse for presenting himself at the | 
mill. He could only take his chance of what | 
might happen. 

Mathurin did his errand clumsily. 
“T told Christophe was to come and see 

| 





you,” he said, next morning, to Louise. “I 
told him he would be welcome. See how 
fine he has made Méjed, and all to please 
you.” 

“ Méjed looks best with his tail loose "— 
Louise tossed her head, and her eyes spar- 
kled with anger. “ What right have you to 
speak for me? You can welcome your vis- 
itor, if you choose. To me he is a stran- 


ger.” 





She turned abruptly away, for she had be- | 


gun to cry with vexation. That Christophe, 
who already thought her forward, should be 
told she would welcome him, was too hard to 
bear. She would go away and hide herself 
in the wood, and let him have his journey for 
nothing. 

She ran off among the trees, and, though 
Mathurin called to her, she would not heed 


| him. 


Mathurin shook his head, and repeated 


| to himself some sage, if stale, reflections on 


the conduct of young girls. The old servant 
had kept silent about Christophe’s visit till 
past mid-day, so that soon after Louise’s re- 
treat the young man appeared. Mathurin 
looked at him awkwardly without any hearti- 


| ness of welcome. 


“ Where is she?” Christophe said. 

The old man pointed in the direction 
Louise had taken. 

“I will go down to the cascades. I will 
come back by-and-by, when you are less 
busy, Mathurin.” 

The old man watched his tall, straight 
figure disappear, and then he went on chop- 
ping wood. 

“Well,” he thought, “it may be that we 
old folks cannot get the same meaning out 
of words as young ones can. Maybe they 
two will meet in the wood, and set all right 
their own way ; but I doubt if there is wis- 
dom in it!” 

Christophe went ona little way, and then, 
breaking through a thick bit of copse, he 
came in sight of the cascades. Like most 
of his fisher comrades, he was dreamy-na- 
tured, spite of his keen sense of enjoyment. 
No one had heard him talk of the fair scenes 
he had witnessed on the far-off southern 
coast, and yet he had spent many an hour 
musing over them, as he now sat musing on 
a ledge of rock overhanging the cascade. 

There was a strange mixture in the scene 
—the trees around him clothed in the soft, 
reposeful tints of spring, the calm sky 
streaked with a few pearl-colored, long cloud 
lines, the strangely-rounded, gray rocks here, 
and below, and in the midst of this sweet 
harmony of peace, the discord of the roar- 
ing, foaming fall, flinging itself two hundred 
feet down the stony valley. The contrast 
kept Christophe gazing there in a kind of 
pleasant wonder. Besides the intense love 
for his na.sve wilds so special to a Breton, the 
scene had for him the attraction of freshness. 
He had not been to St.-Herbot since his re- 
turn, and as a boy, when the mill was his 
father’s, he had been used to spend long days 
at the cascades. 

Meantime, Jean Marie had reached the 
mill, and had found Madame Rusquec alone, 
seated at the spinning-wheel. On the way 
the farmer had pondered on a subject for his 
visit, and, after he had been greeted and 
asked to sit, he cleared his throat and began, 
feeling more ill at ease than he had ever felt 
in his life. 

“Do you find Mathurin sufficient for his 
work ?” he said. 

Madame Rusquec’s large, serious eyes 


| looked at him as if they would draw out his 


meaning. 
“ Mathurin does what I bid him, and that 
is all I want. He is old ; but then a younger 
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man would be less thoughtful and would care 
more to please himself.” 

“ Then you are content as it is?” 

“Yes.” She thought : “ Why does he ask 
this? A man like Farmer Mao does not 
come all the way from Huelgoat only to ask 
how I like my servant.” She waited, but 
Jean Marie seemed stricken dumb by her 
last reply. This had uprooted an idea which 
had grown this afternoon, and which had 
sent him back to the farmhouse from his 
work to ask for his Suuday suit. 

Why should he not go to the mill and 
see what his chances were with Louise, and 
also rid himself of his brother by installing 
him as manager to the widow? Jean Marie 
loved his brother, but he did not care to 
watch his desultory walk, it was a constant 
blister to him. At the mill Christophe would 
be free of his supervision and could idle if 
he pleased. But a stronger motive than this 
prompted Jean Marie’s visit. The sudden, 
maddening jealousy that had seized him when 
Christophe spoke of his age would not be 
stifled ; it kept on bursting into fresh life, like 
flame on old timber ; even when he thought 
it subdued—for he felt that it was causeless— 
it suddenly blazed up again as fiercely as 
ever. 

Madame Rusquec was a discreet and a 
sensible woman, but she was very inquisitive, 
and a shrewd suspicion of her visitor’s real 
business began to dawn on her. “ Why do 
you ask about Mathurin, Monsieur Mao?” 
and she looked more keenly at his serious face. 

He sat clasping both hands on the cudgel 
standing between his knees, but he did not 
look at Madame Rusquec. His dark, deeply- 
sunken eyes roamed over the bit of landscape 
framed in by the arched doorway, the hill 
opposite grassed and crowned atop with gold- 
en furze, and the huge round lumps of granite 
cumbering and choking the river-bed which 
lay between the cottage and the hill. 

“T had been thinking” — Jean Marie 
paused. Yes, it was better that the first step 
should be for Christophe —“ Mathurin gets 
older every year”—he spoke more decidedly 
now that business was in question —“ and 
you must find that the mill gets less profit- 
able. My advice to you is, to let a younger 
man come in as master, who will still let you 
take what the mill earns at present, and work 
the rest for his own profit.” 

Madame Rusquec had grown very rigid 
and wooden-looking as she listened. 

“T cannot part with Mathurin.” 

“You need not ; Mathurin will serve will- 
ingly under the man I am thinking of.” 

Madame Rusquec had been a docile, sub- 
missive wife, but she had now for some years 
been a free agent, and she resented the farm- 
er's interference. 

“T think it is best as it is; when there 
is a young girl at home, an old man is better 
than a young one.” 

Now this was just the opening Jean Marie 
desired. He grasped his cudgel still more 
firmly and looked straight before him, and, as 
the words shaped themselves, Louise stood in 
front of the arched doorway. The widow 
rejoiced in the interruption. “Come in, 
Louise,” she called out, for the girl had not 
looked into the cottage, and had not seen 





the farmer. “ Here is Monsieur Mao, from 
Braspart.” Louise looked pleased, and she 
nodded and smiled as she came in. 

Then, as the farmer raised his dark, se- 
rious eyes to her face as he said “Good-day,” 
and she saw the admiration he felt, her 
wounded pride was soothed. She had not 
cared specially to see this man, and he had 
come unasked to see her again. Coéffic’s 
words, and his assertions that Jean Marie 
was the best match in Huelgoat, came back 
to her mind, and a flush rose in her cheeks ; 
she smiled, and her eyes sparkled with a kind 
of expectation. She didn’t propose to her- 
self to marry the farmer, but it would be a 
triumph if he proposed for her. “It is good 
of you to come and see my mother, monsieur” 
—she smiled and looked so winning that 
Jean Marie’s hopes ran high—“ she has so 
few visitors.” 

A strange, new feeling came to Jean 
Marie. Louise did not seat herself, but 
stood beside her mother, making a wonderful 
contrast in her dainty, pink-and-white pretti- 
ness to the dark-eyed, heavy-featured, stiff 
woman at the spinning-wheel—Hebe beside 
Clotho. The farmer suddenly rose and stood 
opposite Louise ; he felt uneasy to remain 
seated while this fair creature stood. 

“Your hill is steep to climb,” and then 
he smiled at Louise. “I hope you have not 
forgotten your promise to meet me at the 
festival?” His eyes glowed as he waited for 
her answer. Louise turned pale; she could 
not tell what it was that chilled her so sud- 
denly in the glance of Jean Marie. 

“ Did I promise?” The words came hesi- 
tatingly, and she saw his whole expression 
change ; he looked cold and hard again. In 
that moment Louise had remembered she 
had been anxious to meet the farmer at the 
JSéte, so that she might make the acquaintance 
of his brother, and now this was done in an- 
other way. But still it was a triumph to meet 
at the pardon the best match in Huelgoat. 
“Tam honored that you should remember,” 
she said. “I am thinking so much about the 
Séte, it will be so pleasant ; here there is no 
one to see.” Jean Marie was softened by her 
pleading, earnest voice ; he looked at her at- 
tentively. “She is too young and innocent 
to deceive me,” he thought. “I know that 
I incline to suspect all women ; but this one 
is different from the rest.” 

“Would you like a home in Huelgoat 
better than one here, Louise?” He spoke as 
gently as he could. 

Something in the question or the tone 
made Madame Rusquec look up abruptly, 
and she saw Jean Marie’s meaning in his 
face. Louise guessed it also, but she did not 
want the farmer to be so hasty. She wished 
to be friends with him at the /ée ; and, as 
she did not mean to marry any one just di- 
rectly, if Jean Marie asked her now she would 
have to say “No.” 

“T should have neighbors in Huelgoat,” 
she spoke carelessly, “ but then I should miss 
this old place, and I was such a little child 
when I came to live here.” 

“The bird cannot always stay in the 
nest,” Madame Rusquec said. 

Just then Mathurin came in from the 
cow-stable. 





“ Mistress "—he nodded at Jean Marie— 
“there is Christophe Mao outside. I told 
him he would be welcome, but he will not. 
come in for my asking.” 

Madame Rusquec looked at the farmer, 
and she started. 

A gray shade had fallen on his face, and 
he was gnawing his under lip. His eyes 
were fixed intently on Louise, and, as the 
mother followed his gaze, she saw that the 
girl had reddened to the edge of her muslin 
cap. 

No one spoke till Madame Rusquec said : 

“ Where is he, Mathurin ?” and she passed 
the old man and went into the cow-shed. 
Mathurin followed his mistress ; Louise stood 
wondering how she should receive Chris- 
tophe. She had forgotten Jean Marie in her 
delight, for she had grown tired of her own 
self-deception as she wandered alone in the 
wood, and when she came back to the mill 
and saw no trace of Christophe, she felt deep- 
ly mortified. 

Jean Marie’s eyes never left her face, and 
as he watched the play of feeling there he 
could scarcely keep in the curse he muttered. 
Standing there as still as one of the granite 
figures round some old Calvary, he saw Ma- 
dame Rusquec reénter, followed by his broth- 
er, and he thought Christophe had never 
looked so young and handsome. A spasm, 
partly surprise and partly anguish, passed 
over his gray face when he saw Christophe 
come up frankly to Louise, and hold out his 
hand. 

At this Jean Marie turned away ; he was 
furiously angry, as well as jealous, 

“Tam fortunate,” Madame Rusquec said, 
as she came back to her seat beside the spin- 
ning-wheel — “I, who rarely have visitors, 
to get two in one afternoon. Your brother 
has grown, Monsieur Mao. I should not 
have recognized him. He is not like you.” 

“No,” said Jean Marie. 

Both the young people looked round quick- 
ly at the harsh, hoarse tone. 

Christophe left Louise, and came close 
beside Madame Rusquec. 

“Am I like my mother, madame?” He 
spoke so pleasantly that the widow was drawn 
to him at once. “Our old Jeanne says I am 
the picture of my mother when she mar- 
ried.” 

Christophe’s frank manner, so different 
from his own, the manner of a man who had 
lived in many places, and among many people, 
instead of remaining shut up in Huelgoat and 
the farmhouse of Braspart, increased to fury 
the jealous anger burning in Jean Marie’s 
heart. Why could he not seem unconcerned 
and careless? Instead of this, he felt harder 
and stiffer than before. But he would not 
yield so easily, he would put Louise to the 
test. 

“Yes, you are like your mother,” Ma- 
dame Rusquec began, and then Jean Marie 
thrust himself obtrusively into the talk. 

“Ts there not a nearer way through the 
wood than the one by which I came? Can 
you tell me the way, madame, or will your 
daughter show it?” 

“T lost my way,” said Christophe, smil- 
ing at Louise. 

“ Yes, there is a short way,” said Louise ; 
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“but you cannot find it alone, either of you. 
The path dies away before it reaches here. 
We have to find our way to it again by marks 
on the trees. I will show you both the way.” 

She shrank from the dark, scowling Jean 
Marie, and she was determined not to go 
with him alone through the wood. 

Madame Rusquec looked on in silence. 
She felt that there was something under the 
surface that she did not comprehend, but her 
mind was too slow to seize it. The brothers 
nodded farewell to her, and followed Louise 
out of the cottage, and still the widow said 
nothing but “Good-by” to them. She saw 
that Jean Marie loved her daughter, and she 
hoped that Louise would marry him. To 
her Christophe was a bright, frank boy, much 
pleasanter to talk to than his elder brother. 

“ What is the matter? are you ill?” Lou- 
ise said to the farmer. She was a little way 
in advance, going toward the wood, and she 
looked brightly over her shoulder at the si- 
lent man. 

“T was thinking,” he said. “ You can- 
not expect all the world to talk, can you?” 

“ T suppose not,” she answered, quietly. 

There was no doubt in her own mind 
which of the two brothers she liked the best, 
but she resolved to keep well with both. “I 
have not so many friends that I can afford to 
lose one,” she told herself. 

She chattered on merrily as she went. 
Christophe would soon have absorbed her 
talk to himself, but Louise kept on appealing 
to the farmer, and, though he more than once 
gave her short, abrupt answers, still he was 
somewhat appeased. It was not her fault if 
Christophe had intruded on the interview. 

“There is the path.” Louise stood still, 
and pointed on into the wood. “ You can- 
not mistake your way now. Good-day to 
both of you, and I hope we shall meet at the 
pardon.” 

She smiled up in Jean Marie’s face, and 
the man’s heart beat with hope; and then 
she gave Christophe a sweet, shy glance, that 
made him long to follow her back to the cot- 
tage. Jean Marie plunged forward into the 
wood ; he wanted to be rid of his brother’s 
presence ; he was not safe company, and he 
felt it. 

Christophe had been too much engrossed 
by Louise to think of anything else. His 
brother had seemed silent, but then silence 
was a habit with Jean Marie. Christophe 
felt too gay and happy in the remembrance 
of that last blue-eyed glance to be alone, and 
he started off to overtake his brother. 

Jean Marie heard him coming and hurried 
on through the wood till he reached the high- 
road below ; he paused here an instant to re- 
flect. If he went straight back to Huelgoat, 
Christophe would be up with him at once ; 
and yet if he struck down the lane on the 
right, leading to the village and church of 
St.-Herbot, Christophe would perceive him. 
So he went on doggedly till the young man 
burst out from the wood some little way on, 
and jumped down into the road. 

Then Jean Marie stopped, and spoke an- 
gtily and with flashing eyes. 

“If thou hadst taken work with another 
than me, thou couldst not have quitted it 
thus ; thou art a reckless, idle fellow !” 





Christophe had hot blood as well as his 
brother, though it seldom got uppermost, but 
Jean Marie’s tone was more insufferable than 
his words were. 

“TI am no more idle than thou! I had 
business with Mathurin.” 

“ But thou hadst not business at the mill ; 
and look you! Mother Rusquec and—and 
her daughter are my friends, and I warn you 
to keep aloof from them.” 

His eyes glowed like living coals; he 
grasped his cudgel tightly, and looked threat- 
eningly at Christophe. 

His words and manner revealed his se- 
cret to his brother, but at the same time hope 
was speaking loudly in the young man’s 
heart ; he thought, if Jean Marie were not 
afraid of rivalry, he would be less angry. 

“ Jean Marie, thou art unreasonable ; tell 
me, hast thou asked for Louise Rusquec ?” 

“No! What is that to thee?” 

“It is very much; the girl pleases me, 
and I think I please her. -I did not mean 
to speak till I was more advanced in the 
world, but now I say let us act fairly by one 
another. It was thyself and no other who 
bade me offer myself as a husband for Louise 
and a manager to the mill.” Jean Marie 
started. “And now thou art angry because 
I follow thy counsel. What does this mean, 
brother? Be reasonable. Dost thou want 
Louise for thyself?” 

Jean Marie had grown very pale with 
anger. 

“That is naught to thee, but I bid thee 
avoid Louise Rusquec; thou canst not wed 
her if she would have thee ; thou hast but the 
clothes on thy back. If I find thee again at 
the mill, or talking to Louise, I cast thee 
off ; thou shalt be no more to me than one of 
those blocks of stone.” 

“For a wise man, Jean Marie” (Chris- 
tophe had recovered himself), “thou art 
strangely unreasonable. Why need we quar- 
rel because we both want the same woman? 
Both of us cannot have her, that is clear ; 
let us draw lots which shall first ask for 
her.” 

The farmer had grown ashamed of his 
own anger, he envied Christophe’s power of 
self-control. He was mollified, too, by see- 
ing that the young man was not certain of 
success. 

“T will not yield my right to her,” he 
said, doggedly. “She is mine, not yours.” 

“ A woman belongs to herself until she is 
promised ; you cannot make her yours by force. 
Let us draw lots for the first asking.” 

Jean Marie stood wrapped in sullen 
thought. At last he began to speak slowly, 
and without looking the young man in the 
face : 

“T have warned thee, and therefore I say, 
look to thyself; I will not trust in chance— 
I will not draw lots. He of us who pos- 
sesses Louise Rusquec shall take her by per- 
sonal right. Thou hast not forgotten how to 
wrestle among the fishermen? Well, then, 
thou and I will try a fall at the pardon, and 
the winner shall have his chance with Lou- 
ise.” 

Christophe recoiled. 

“Tt is hardly fair,” he said; “ I have not 
wrestled for years "—then, seeing a sneer on 





Jean Marie’s dark face—“have thy own 
way,” he said ; “after all, it is not always the 
one who asks first who wins.” 


—-— 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE WRESTLING-RING. 


IT is not only on the side of the cas- 
cades that St.-Herbot is shadowed by a lofty 
hill. The dark, gray-green old church stands 
circled round by hills, and from break of day 
on the morning of the pardon these hills 
were relieved by strings of pilgrims toiling 
over them from far and near to worship and 
pay their offering—a tuft morsel of horse or 
cow’s hair—on the shrine:of the saint. 
These offerings, when sold, are a chief part 
of the old church’s revenue. Formerly the 
beasts themselves came from all parts to ask 
for blessings and cures, and during the three 
days of the pardon no beast of burden is 
worked. But they chiefly stay at home now, 
and represent themselves by the tufts of hair 
on the altar or on the tomb of St.-Herbot. 

The church, usually so quiet and solitary, 
girt about with trees through which a brook 
found its way to the road, and the group of 
cottages which called itself the village, and 
except for the presence of pigs and children 
had, during the rest of the year, a most de- 
serted aspect, to-day seemed transformed. All 
around the church were booths for the sale 
of rosaries, medals, charms, and trinkets—ar- 
ticles of clothing, from the large, broad- 
brimmed felt and beaver hats to wooden sa- 
dots and gold and silver ribbons; booths 
filled with eatables and drinkables ; and un- 
der the trees, in all directions, among the 
huge blocks of stone which cumber the 
ground, were impromptu charcoal-fires, over 
which breakfasts were cooking. 

The crowd, which thickened every mo- 
ment, was very quiet and decorous. Masses 
had begun very early, and most of the as- 
sembled multitude had already paid their 
devotions, but the church was still full of 
worshipers ; each pilgrim on arriving went 
straight into church and increased the pictu- 
resque, kneeling crowd. Ever since early 
morning there had been a circle of kneeling 
devotees round the gray-green tomb of the 
saint. The men’s dresses, with their em- 
broidered waistcoats and jackets, were al- 
most as full of color as the women’s were. 

Louise looked very gay and pretty as she 
walked beside Madame Rusquec through the 
fair. For two years her mother had been ill, 
and so the girl had been obliged to give up 
the festival. She looked eagerly for the 
brothers Mao. Her mother had not spoken 
to her since their visit of Jean Marie or of 
Christophe. Madame Rusquec thought that, 
if the farmer was in earnest, he would go to 
work the right way. About Christophe she 
only thought as of a frank and pleasant boy. 
Louise was puzzled by herself. When she 
thought of Christophe, she seemed to shrink 
from Jean Marie; and yet she knew she 
could not marry Christophe. She was very 
happy. Men looked at her with admiring 
glances ; and, though she had few acquaint- 
ances, the crowd, the gay dresses, and the 
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pretty things in the jewelers’ booths, pleased 
her greatly. Then there were all the prepa- 
rations to be looked at—the great, greased 
pole, up which, later in the day, men and boys 
would climb for prizes ; and out in a large 
field the great wrestling-ring, circled by posts 
and a strong cord, with a tall, forked stick in 
the midst, on which the prizes hung. 

Louise was quite surprised to think how 
time had flown when the procession, with 
crosses and banners, came out of the church 
singing, and circled round the fair. There 
was a general movement in the crowd tow- 
ard the great ring, the wrestling being the 
chief of to-day’s sports—for the pardon lasts 
three days at St.-Herbot. Along one side of 
the field ran a low wall, and on this some 
men were sitting. Among them Louise rec- 
ognized Christophe ; but he was talking, and 
he did not see her pass. The judges stood 
about carelessly near the forked stick in the 
centre of the ground, with no attempt at for- 
mality in their arrangements. The crowd 
was forming thickly outside the cord and 
stakes. 

Louise pulled her mother’s arm. 

“We shall not get a place if we are not 
quick,” she said, fretfully, “and Mathurin 
says the wrestling will be splendid.” 

As she spoke there came a beat of drum, 
and the surrounding crowd, scattered in 
groups through the fair, joined and rolled up 
in one wave to thicken the black line round 
the ring. Madame Rusquec was a head 
taller than Louise ; but even she could see 
nothing, the crowd was so thick. Louise 
looked sadly up and down. The wrestling 
had begun, and she had not got a place. All 
her enjoyment was overcast. Great, hot tears 
sprang into her eyes; but she tried to re- 
strain them with her lashes, she so feared she 
should stain the embroidery of her new bod- 
ice. 

A woman standing in front turned round 
and saw the disappointment in her face and 
her tears. 

“You lose nothing, little one,” she said, 
compassionately ; “ the wrestlers are only 
young boys, and they are not good at it 
either.” 

Five minutes passed, and then the beating 
of the drum announced that one of the wres- 
tlers had fallen. 

Louise felt a hand on her arm. She 
turned quickly and saw the dark face of 
Jean Marie. He smiled encouragingly at 
her. 

“You want a better place,” he said, “ and 
you shall have one ;” and then he nodded at 
Madame Rusquec. 

Louise looked admiringly at the square- 
shouldered man as he forced a way in front 
of her through the very densest part of the 
crowd. Men and women drew back right 
and left before the determined pressure, and 
Louise and her mother, following closely, 
found themselves, to the great joy of the girl, 
close to the rope. 

“Oh, thank you.” Louise looked grate- 
fully at the farmer. “I so want to see the 
wrestling.” 

_ “Yes,” said Jean Marie. “ You will see 
it well from here.” 

Yes, she should see him conquer the right 





to ask her to be his wife ; for he felt that he 
should gain it. 

The drum beat again. A monotonous 
dub-a-dub, and a man stepped into the ring 
carrying a sheep on his shoulders. He was a 
tall, powerful fellow, and he held the sheep 
by its feet slung round his neck, as if it had 
been a scarf. This was Ynes Guerrien, the 
best wrestler of St.-Herbot ; and, unless he 
were challenged, he would carry off the sheep 
as a prize, and remain the acknowledged 
champion of the ring. He was a large, pow- 
erfully-made man, about the same age as Jean 
Marie ; but he had a hideously-scarred face, 
and one eye was closed. 

“Will no one challenge that monster?” 
said Louise. “ How proud and haughty he 
looks !” 

Jean Marie longed to jump into the ring 
and take up Ynes Guerrien’s challenge, but 
he checked the longing. If he were thrown 
by such a ruthless antagonist as Ynes, he 
would have little chance of conquering Chris- 
tophe. 

He and his brother had scarcely spoken 
since their meeting at the mill, but neither 
of them had forgotten the trial which lay be- 
fore them. 

Jean Marie had little fear of the result. 
He had never let a year pass without exer- 
cising his skill in these rough games, and 
he guessed that Christophe had had little 
practice since his boyhood ; for wrestling in 
the Morbihan is far less frequent than it is in 
Finistére. But, before Ynes had completed 
his first circuit of the ring, a short, thick-set 
man sprang into the circle, and in a few min- 
utes he and Ynes were locked in a close 
struggle. 

Jean Marie looked at Louise. She was 
gazing intently at the combatants. He want- 
ed to find out her real feelings toward him ; 
but he did not know what to say. 

At length Ynes flung his antagonist over 
his shoulder senseless on the ground, and 
again the drum beat to mark another fall. 

“ Louise” — Jean Marie’s voice was so 
earnest that Louise turned her eyes from the 
wrestling to his face—‘ if you saw two strug- 
gling for you there, would you choose the 
winner?” 

Louise smiled. 

“Of course I would, but I would never 
choose Ynes Guerrien ; he looks cruel, and 
he is ugly, too.” 

Jean Marie had bent his head toward her 
while he listened. Two women near him 
gazed with round, widely-opened eyes ; for 
it was the first time the farmer of Braspart 
had spoken to so young a woman in public. 

All at once Jean Marie heard his name 
called, and he looked up. Christophe was 
standing in the ring facing him and Louise. 
He had taken off his hat and jacket and 
shoes. He was calling on his brother to ful- 
fill his pledge. Louise looked from one to 
the other in astonishment. She thought 
Christophe seemed sorrowful; but, as she 
looked at him, she forgot Jean Marie, and 
again she felt the warm tide of sympathy 
that had from the first linked her to the 
younger man. 

“ Come, are you ready?” said Christophe. 
“ Or are you afraid ?"—he added this with a 





rude laugh, for it seemed to him that Jean 
Marie had broken faith in seeking out Lou- 
ise before the result of the trial. 

Jean Marie had been soothed by the girl’s 
presence, and by the pleasure she had shown 
at the service rendered her; but, as Chris- 
tophe spoke, he had seen Louise glance at 
the young man, and, although he could not 
fully read her glance, it stirred his jealousy 
into an instant blaze. 

Without a word he sprang over the rope, 
and, laying aside his coat and waistcoat and 
shoes, took his place in the centre of the 
ring, drew his shirt tightly over his body, and 
then stood still as a statue, his arms crossed 
over his broad chest, waiting till the signal 
should be given. 

“ Louise,” said Christophe, in a hurried 
whisper, “ we wrestle for you. Do you wish 
me to conquer?” 

A lovely blush rose in the girl’s face. 

“ You will conquer,” she said. “Go, he 
waits for you.” 

But a different opinion prevailed in the 
silent crowd that thronged the ring. It was 
not an uncommon sight to see brothers wres- 
tle in the ring; but then they were always 
well matched. In this struggle which seemed 
impending, Christophe was considered a very 
unequal opponent for Jean Marie, well known 
as one of the most powerful wrestlers in the 
arrondissement, and a low murmur was heard 
as Christophe took his place in front of his 
brother. 

Madame Rusquec had been a silent wit- 
ness of the notice bestowed on her daughter 
by Jean Marie. It was positive proof to her 
that he wished to marry Louise. She was 
not satisfied, but, like a true Breton woman, 
she resigned herself to what appeared inevi- 
table. 

But the change that had overspread Jean 
Marie’s face at the sight of Christophe had 
alarmed her. Men always went to wrestle as 
friends—or at least they were supposed to 
have no feelings of enmity toward one an- 
other ; but these brothers had exchanged the 
looks of enemies. 

“Are they quarreling about Louise?” 
she asked herself ; and then the deep mur- 
murs of the multitude reached her ears. 

But as the two men stood face to face, 
ready to begin the struggle—and yet so dif- 
ferently formed—a breathless hush spread 
around, and Louise’s heart sank with dread, 
for Jean Marie’s face was far more full of 
determination than his brother’s, and his 
lean, sinewy frame seemed more fit to wres- 
tle than Christophe’s fuller, taller figure. 
Christophe had a small, well-poised head, 
and he threw it back frankly as he surveyed 
his adversary ; while Jean Marie’s square 
head, somewhat sunken between his shoul- 
ders, projected forward as he stretched out 
his arms to clasp his brother round the body. 

They seemed to grip one another in pre- 
cisely the same manner, and then they stood 
locked—apparently motionless, but in reality 
each straining every sinew to force the other 
to the ground. Jean Marie tried, by a sud- 
den movement of the leg, to trip up Chris- 
tophe and fling him to the ground, but the 
younger man had not forgotten his early edu- 
cation. He as rapidly avoided the attack, 
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and pressed Jean Marie with such force that 
their bodies, arms, and legs, seemed to move 
as one man as the struggle rocked them to | 
and fro, 

All at once Christophe made an unfor- | 
tunate forward movement, and Jean Marie, 
who since his first attack had seemed only to | 
offer resistance, seized his brother yet more 
tightly, and, setting his head against Chris- 
tophe’s shoulder with the strength and action 
of a bull, flung him on the grass. 

Again the drum sounded for a fall, but the 
signal was given too quickly. Christophe 
had fallen on his side, and he lay still that 
the judges might see that his defeat was not 
accomplished. But Louise only saw that he 
had fallen. She gave one loud cry and then 
burst into a fit of sobs. The cry reached Jean 
Marie as he stood waiting for his brother to 
rise, and in an instant the suffused purple 
caused by the struggle left his face ; he looked 
livid as his bloodshot, haggard eyes fastened 
on the girl sobbing in front of the ring. 

“ Hush !” said Madame Rusquec, sternly, 
for meaning looks began to be directed to 
Louise, and her mother felt that the girl's 
good name might suffer. But Louise had 
learned her true feelings in that moment of 
anguish, when she saw Christophe on the 
ground, and she overleaped fear and pru- 
dence too, 

“ Oh, stop them, stop them!” she cried so 
wildly that her words reached Jean Marie as 
he stood waiting with folded arms to recom- 
mence the struggle ; “ he will kill Christophe !” 
Mathurin was in the crowd, but at some dis- 
tance from his mistress; he could not hear 
Louise’s words, the serried press of people 
that stood between them choked sound, but 
he saw their effect on Jean Marie. The 
pallor on his face grew so death-like that 
some in the crowd called to give him water. 
And Mathurin saw the look of hatred with 
which he regarded Christophe, and he shud- 
dered. 

“ Holy Virgin ! there will be death before 
this is ended,” the old man said. The sus- 
pense was not prolonged. Once more the 
wrestlers clasped their arms round each other, 
once more each strove to raise the other from 
the ground. Suddenly, Jean Marie’s grasp 
slackened, and, almost without Christophe’s 
volition, the strong frame he grappled yielded 
to his strain and was flung heavily behind 
him. This time the drum beat on without 
interruption. Jean Marie lay, seemingly life- 
less, on his back, while blood streamed from 
his mouth and nostrils. 





EMPTY SPACES. 


I, 


“ T HAVE been looking at the eloquence 
of emptiness,” said Orestes to me, one 
day after coming from a picture-gallery. 

“ How can you look at eloquence ?” 

“ Ah, you are a friend and disciple of Mr. 
Richard Grant White, and you are about to 
become nice in the choice of words!” 

“T hope so; we all need reproof in that 
way ; but what do you mean?” 

“T mean that I have been looking at Gé- 





réme’s picture of ‘ The Death of Cesar.’ There 


| the great master has painted emptiness—an 


overturned chair, a group of retreating fig- 
ures; and then row on row of seats, with- 


| out occupants, except one sleeping man ; 


and then—nothing! I declare it was a great 
idea—a magnificent conception! He has 
left us to people that chamber with Rome, 
with the world! What was the world when 
Cesar left it? It was empty—empty as was 
the crowded city to the love-lorn girl— 
* What's this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not here !’ 

They are eloquent, these empty spaces, be- 
cause they leave the best of painters, Imagina- 
tion, to fill the scene.” 

“ Yes,” I reply, “and there is ‘ The Shadow 
of the Three Crosses '—have you seen that? 
There you have the great event of man’s his- 
tory presented to you in shadow, a most im- 
pressive picture—each looker-on paints the 
real scene for himself. Géréme is the master 
of suggestion ; do you remember how he con- 
quers /s/am in his painting of the ‘ Arab in 
the Desert at Prayer?" Although dominated 
by the crescent, the follower of Mohammed, as 
he kneels, makes with his long spear a shad- 
ow of the cross on the yellow sand of the 
desert.” 

“ Yes, a more religious man than a French- 
man can possibly be, should have painted that 
picture.” 

“Oh, I don’t agree that all Frenchmen 
are necessarily irreligious. Géréme cannot 
be an irreligious man; he must worship 
something.” 

“ His own conceptions, perhaps!” said 
Orestes. 

“Well, I am with him there ; I worship 
them, too. Do you know how rich in pict- 
ures we are in New York? Mr. Stewart's 
magnificent gallery, full of the works of For- 
tuny, Meissonier, and Zamacois, with Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair’ dominating at one 
end of it, and innumerable works of the best 
modern masters covering its spacious walls, 
is a priceless possession to the art-students 
and art-lovers of New York. Then we have 
Mr. John Taylor Johnston’s exquisite collec- 
tion —‘ The Last Day of the Conciergerie 
—really the original of the great picture in 
the Luxembourg—and Meissoniers, and Bou- 
guereaus, and Isambeys, and Turners, besides 
a picture which I very much love—a Hunga- 
rian noble taking leave of his wife as he is 
arrested for some political offense. The 
beautiful young wife, raising her golden head 
from the pillow; the cradle, with the occu- 
pant evidently newly arrived ; the noble fig- 
ure of the arrested father and husband—a 
profoundly pathetic picture painted by Bene- 
zar, a new name to us, probably a Hunga- 
rian, certainly a genius, Then a landscape 
by Hellrath, yet a vision of paradise. Then 
two lovely ‘Boys chasing Butterflies,’ by 
Merle. Yes, these galleries are most credit- 
able to the taste of their owners, as well as 
indicative of a Mecenas-like expenditure of 
money. Then the collection of Mr. Marshall O. 
Roberts, a collection most honorable to him ; 
for he bought many of his pictures to help 
struggling artists. He has been a consistent 
friend to them. True, he has in his splendid 
gallery an original Canaletto, Paul de la 
Roche's superb ‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau,’ 





a rich collection of English masters, several 
of Leutze’s best things, a fair representation 
of the French school, a priceless Stanfield, 
the dear little Diisseldorf ‘ Fairies,’ and stat. 
uary of the choicest; Story’s ‘Salome,’ a 
magnificent thing, and a marble Dante, which 
I envy him,” 

“ But we were talking of empty spaces, 
and these are not empty at all. Let me tell 
you of an eloquent empty space which I 
have just seen, filled with a picture such as 
no artist can paint. I have just seen the Sen- 
ate-Chamber of the State-House at Annapo- 
lis. A beautiful room, occupied, of course, 
when the Senate is in session, by senators of 
the State. But I saw it empty, and I filled 
it with this picture: Washington resigning 
his military commission, a noble figure, in 
the very prime of life, when ambition, the 
passion which grows with our growth and 
strengthens with our strength, may be sup- 
posed to be at its height, at this moment this 
greatest of men had the power over himself 
to resign power—power, that most tempting 
bait which the enemy of souls offers to us, 
He, who might have been a king, who was 
besought by many to seize the sceptre which 
he had conquered, walked into this very 
room, and, having ‘ rescued his country from 
foreign dominion and usurpation, nobly laid 
down his authority on the altar of liberty, re- 
signing his commission into the hands of 
Congress.’” 

“It is a great picture, no doubt,” said I. 
“It is a better one than Wolsey riding up to 
the gates of the abbey and asking for space 
wherein to lay his bones. It is better than 
Richelieu struggling with failing health and 
a corrupt court.” 

“In his hand he holds the articles of 
capitulation at Yorktown — what must he 
hold in his heart? What memories of suffer- 
ing, neglect, faithless friends, hopeless strug- 
gle, poverty, cold, and defeat—no wonder 
that he was seldom seen to smile after the 
war! We purchase success at such a terrible 
price in this world. Is it worth it? What 
dead hopes, what dead loves, what withered 
garlands, are twined about every victorious 
chariot that bears its victor to the capital! 
When I see a noted author, a conquering 
hero, a triumphant statesman, even a suc- 
cessful woman, I always ask myself: ‘ What 
stab of the heart have you paid for all 
this? how deep did the knife go? how 
long did it rankle? Ah! does it not rankle 
yet?’ 

“ Then I see in this picture in the gallery 
the face of his wife and of her young daughter, 
Eleanor Custis, and the noble Revolutionary 
heads of the men who received his resigna- 
tion, and the gentry of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia looking on—a noble picture !” 

“Ts it a pretty room?” 

“Oh, most beautiful! The architecture 
of the State-House of Maryland is perfect, 
the interior stucco-work is wonderfully fine. 
The artists must have been Frenchmen, for 
it reminds one of the same work seen in 
French palaces of that period. The old 
houses at Annapolis are charming. One, 
built by Judge Samuel Chase, has a staircase 
in it which is most enviable. It would 
make me happy to live in such a baronial 
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hall, with such a graceful, peculiar staircase ! 
Then the old marble fireplaces—brought 
from France, and surrounding such abound- 
ing spaces that logs of large size can be 
burned in them—are delightful. Pictures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, are hanging on the walls of these 
old houses. It is an aristocratic and con- 
servative town, the memories of the Cavaliers 
haunt it still.” 

“T think I heard of their selling a por- 
trait of Lord Baltimore, did I not?” 

“An extraordinary event. They had a 
most beautiful portrait of Charles Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, given to them by him, 
painted in great grandeur, probably by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and a magisterial picture 
at that, for he is represented in the act of 
leaving England to become Governor of 
Maryland ; the sea is behind him, with a 
ship in waiting ; he, a handsome gallant of 
the period, in blue velvet, ruffles, sword, and 
garter, with magnificent curled wig, quite a 
Queen Anne darling ; and, on the table near 
him, much insignia of office—altogether a 
superb picture. Rembrandt Peale promised 
to paint them eight pictures of the Govern- 
ors of Maryland if they would give him this 
picture, and they accepted.” 

“ The Bumbles in office were not all dead, 
then?” 

“By no means. That picture is worth 
twenty thousand dollars to-day, as a matter 
of bargain and sale ; and, as for a possession 
to the State of Maryland, it is simply price- 
less.” 

“Why do they not buy it back again?” 

“TI don’t know; I suppose they have no 
money. Some opulent son of Maryland 
ought to do it— for there is an ‘empty 
space’ where it should hang.” 

“ And what have they as a guid pro quo?” 

“Oh, seven or eight gloomy Peale por- 
traits,” 

“There is nothing to do in such a case 
but to fall back on Dundreary, and observe 
that why they did it is one of those things 
‘that no fellow can find out.’ ” 

“Yes. I once saw an empty space in the 
old, forlorn, interesting city of Parma, which 
moved me deeply. It was an empty, desert- 
ed, and ruined theatre, left to the bats and 
the spiders; Arachne wove her webs where 
Melpomene and Thalia had woven their 
spells. It was built by one of the Farnese 
family, about a hundred years ago, for a 
wedding in the family, and was then aban- 
doned to decay. Perhaps Maria Louisa 
may have given a ‘ theatre-party’ or two 
there, when she was duchess, but probably 
not, for she was a heavy and uninteresting 
creature ; the drama with its rainbow tints 
did not include her. She played the princi- 
pal part in the most exciting drama of mod- 
ern times without emotion. She was a lay- 
figure, dragged at the chariot-wheels of the 
modern Alexander—the idea of a woman 
who had been the wife of Napoleon ever 
condescending to be the wife of anybody else.” 

“Oh, you women ! how you always go on 
about that bad, cruel, selfish fellow ! My 
old idea—that you love a tyrant !” 

“But let me return to that empty space. 
A beautiful proscenium, the gold tassels and 





crimson - velvet hangings here and there 
dropping from their supports; the moth at 
work at the delicate textures which once 
shaded royal faces—it was decay that was 
being played on that stage, the terrible 
drama of the worm. Here and there a bit 
of gold trickery had kept its gleam through 
the dust and neglect of years, merely to 
make the darkness more visible. It was a 
theatre as large as or larger than Wallack’s— 
its decorations had been princely, its audi- 
ence kings and queens, its players the chil- 
dren of genius ; for all that was best in the 
dramatic world had been summoned to aid 
in the splendid festivities of a Farnese 
wedding. And now the stage is empty, the 
lights are put out, the audience and the play- 
ers and all are dust.” 

“One could imagine that ghostly actors 
could rehearse there the rejected plays—the 
dead comedies and the failures—which have 
caused such heartaches in the world !” 





“Yes! and the authors could sit in the 
now dismal and crumbling boxes and smile 
a ghastly smile as they learn how brief and 
poor a thing is success, not so far off from 
failure after all.” 

“Speaking of Napoleon, as we were a 
moment ago, did I tell you of Mr. Roberts's 
“ Napoleon at Fontainebleau ?” 

“You mentioned it casually—what is it ?” 

“One of the dramatic pictures of the 
world. If Géréme painted ‘Emptiness,’ 
De la Roche painted ‘Ruin.’ The hand 
which has grasped empires and made Eu- 
rope tremble, lies nervously over a chair ; the 
other hand still grasps—something, the shad- 
ow of sovereignty. The face is bent for- 
ward. The man who has compelled success 
now looks failure in the face. His beauty, 
that head of the young Augustus, that olive 
skin of Corsica, those chiseled features, 
never shone out with such preternatural 
beauty ; his strange, green eyes—” 

“ Had Napoleon green eyes?” 

“So Lady Blessington says. She says the 
most remarkable people she had ever known, 
Byron and Napoleon, had green eyes and 
dark hair. I suppose they were of that mys- 
terious, changeful gray, with black lashes, 
which can take every color.” 

“ Speaking of dramatic pictures, have you 
ever seen that picture of Booth as /ago, by 
Thomas Hicks?” 

“No; how long ago was it painted ?” 

“Oh, twelve years or more. It is of his 
first Iago, his young Jago. He wears that 
beautiful dress, bright scarlet with pearl but- 
tons, which we remember who saw him first. 
It is a noble picture, and should belong to 
the Century Club. It is such a picture as 
the Garrick Club in London would prize 
highly. I hope Mr. Hicks at his death (may 
the day be long distant !) will leave that pict- 
ure to the Garrick Club, The romantic beau- 
ty of Booth, his splendid eyes, and the sinis- 
ter, intellectual charm which he contrived to 
give to this repulsive part, really made his 
first great histrionic reputation.” 

“ Two distinguished foreigners have lately 





paid their tribute to the beauty of Booth’s 
voice—Lord Houghton and Herr von Bilow. | 
The latter says ‘he had not heard music till 
he heard it,.’” 


“ Well, you must go and see that picture, 
and then you must see Bierstadt’s collection 
of his own pictures down at the Texth Street 
studio. Such magnificent distances, such 
clouds, waterfalls, and such cold and gloomy 
peaks! I have always wondered at Bier- 
stadt’s genius. I have always wondered at his 
achieving the loveliness and grandeur of Na- 
ture as he does, but he revealed the secret to 
me the other day. He is so fond of wild life 
that he has spent many months camping with 
the Indians, sharing all the hardships, nay, 
risking his life. Some one, Clarence King, I 
think it is, tells a story of Bierstadt’s sitting 
calmly sketching his picture while an Indian 
ambuscade threatened him on one side, anda 
United States military attack might well have 
popped him off on the other. A man who 
cares so much more for art than he does for 
safety, or food, or comfort, would be sure to 
surprise Nature in her most secret haunts, 
and take her captive.” 

“ The only trouble I find with Bierstadt’s 
pictures is this, they are of a ‘ Nature’ that I 
have never seen; no doubt it exists, but I 
know it not. I like best of his a picture 
called ‘Sunlight and Shadow’ —a_ church- 
porch,” 

“Oh, I rather think you do like that 
picture! The late Mr. Blodgett, one of the 
best judges we ever had, said that, after the 
‘Heart of the Andes,’ that was the best 
American picture.” 

“Mr. Blodgett did a great deal for art, 
did he not?” 

“ Mr. Blodgett did immensely for art, not 
only by his judicious purchases and his Mz- 
cenas liberality, but by his amiable desire to 
allow his pictures to be seen and copied. 
One of the most kindly hearts and loyal souls, 
a gentleman and a prince in his own house, 
sleeps in his too-early grave. One deeply in- 
debted to him throws this flower on its turf, 
and regrets that it is so little worthy of him. 
We cannot say what we would of the 
dead. If we say what we feel in the first 
agony of sorrow, it is called lavish and indis- 
criminate praise ; if, we say too little, it is 
called forgetfulness ; perhaps it is best to say 
nothing. Yet we cannot do that: we must 
talk and we must weep. I do not know that 
it is much matter what people think of us, 
so that we are true to our highest concep- 
tions of what is true, tender, and right.” 

“No; somebody has a motto which I have 
always admired— Do right, and sleep |’” 

“Yes, if you can sleep ; it is not every- 


body who can,” 
M. E. W. S. 





“ JULIUS CH:SAR” 
AT BOOTH’S THEATRE, 


HERE is no good reason why the scenic 
artist should not unite with the cos- 
tumer and the actor in reproducing upon the 
stage the peoples and the events of past 
times. But there are imperative reasons why 
one who attempts this task should study the 
resources and comprehend the limitations of 
his art. Stage-scenery may be an adjunct, 
an aid, a vast help in dramatic illusion, or it 
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may be simply an impertinence. 
not overwhelm the actor; it should not ob- 
trude itself as more important than the ac- 
tion, the persons, or the sentiment of the 
play ; but it may aptly be employed to give 
swelling dignity to a scene, to surround the 
actor with conditions that are consonant to 
his purpose, to aid in carrying the imagina- 
tion of the auditor back to places and events 
remote from his own experience. We like 
to realize the Rialto when we hear old Shy- 
Jock talk ; we are glad of vast stretches of 
grand old woods when we follow Rosalind to 
the forest of Arden; and when Henry V. 
marches through the streets of London we 
are dissatisfied if there is not something of 
the animation and splendor that pertained to 
the real event. 

A scene-painter has a right to demand a 
good deal of the imagination of his specta- 
tors. When he has done his best to depict 
castle-walls or bannered halls, let those who 
sit before the scene permit their fancy to ex- 
pand the distances, and convert the painted 
canvas into the substance of the things it 
represents. There can be no grand towers, 
no vast piles of ancient temples, no far 
stretches of sunny landscape, no tumbling 
torrents of waters, no quaint streets of old 
towns, no triumphal procession of conquer- 
ing heroes, no piece of effective stage-illusion 
of any kind to him who sits in cold repulsion 
—who will not permit his imagination to co- 
operate with the effort to charm his senses 
and stir his sympathies. 

But the spectator has a right to make 
demands also. These are, that the scenic 
artist shall not only do his best, but that his 
efforts shall be instructed, inspired with 
right perceptions, guided by right artistic in- 
stincts, controlled by a liberal and yet a 
trained taste. No stage artist ought to look 
for the imaginative codperation of the public 
when he has extinguished their imagination 
by his feebleness, or offended their tastes by 
his grossness. It is customary to sneer at 
stage spectacles as only so many captivating 
displays of form and color—just as if form 
and color may not be forces on the stage as 
well as in the gallery ; but the point is, that 
they should be forces in truth, and not the 
vicious or hollow pretext. 

All this we have written as a prologue— 
the little preparation before the curtain rises. 
Let us look at this imposing spectacle of 
“ Julius Cesar” at Booth’s Theatre without 
forgetting all of the canons we have laid 
down. Let us appreciate in that accurate 
sense of the word which means to prize just- 
ly. Let us endeavor to criticise acutely, in- 
asmuch as if we have eyes we must usc them ; 
but let us allow all that is necessary for the 
limitations of the artist’s conditions. Rome 
cannot be crowded upon the stage of a thea- 
tre. Battles cannot be fought within the area 
of a few hundred square feet. But can some- 
thing of the magnitude and grandeur of the 
imperial city be suggested? Can anything 
of the fierce turmoil of a battle be expressed ? 
Can the spirit or feeling of the time or the 
character of the place or people be in any 
measure reproduced ? 

Perspective can be employed with im- 
mense effect in scenic art. The distance and 





It should | the space are sufficient to suggest, by adroit 


use of lines and shades, almost illimitable 
expanse. A temple crowning a distant hill, a 
castle perched on a far-off rock, a village 
clustering on the side of a mountain—distant 
views like these may have almost all the 
force and breadth of reality. It is in the at- 
tempt to crowd a church ora palace in the 
foreground, with its dimensions ridiculously 
out of keeping with the actors, that the scenic 
illusion is lost, and the art rendered con- 
temptible. The skillful painter in these in- 
stances suggests the largeness of the whole by 
painting only a part. A buttress, a portion of a 
tower, a massive door, an arch, a crumbling 
wall — these give intimation of the great 
whole ; but the attempt to delineate the great 
whole simply sets a toy on the stage, and men 
and women strut about altogether out of pro- 
portion with it. And yet size must not be 
too great, or else the actors are uncomfort- 
ably dwarfed. The imagination is to be sat- 
isfied as to the relation of the persons to the 
scene, and this is all. 

Perspective being the main characteristic 
of the opening scene of “ Julius Cesar” at 
Booth’s Theatre, the result is excellent. The 
artist has attempted to represent the grand 
square at Rome, with the Forum and the 
distant Capitoline Hill, crowned with temples 
and palaces. There are great space, large- 
ness of treatment, and richly-varied picto- 
rial effect in this scene. The picture car- 
ries the spectator in fancy back to ancient 
Rome, and fills his imagination with the 
splendor of the imperial city. In scenes 
like this, scenic illusion rises to a high art. 
It would be impossible for a public to be 
educated under the influence of plays of 
this character—to listen to stately verse, 
watch heroic action, study large and vivid 
pictorial illustrations of historic periods— 
without an expansion of idea and elevation 
of taste. The wonder is, in view of its great 
possibilities as a public instructor, that sce- 
nic art should so often be sneered at. It 
has not always, it is true, been kept within 
its proper boundaries ; nor has any other 
art, for that matter; but there are few arts 
which can be so effectively used for reach- 
ing and awakening the popular understand- 
ing. 

But it must be insisted upon that persons 
shall not be less than things. The eye that 
is filled with temples, columns, marble ex- 
panses, has a right to expect that the men 
and women who move among these scenes 
of grandeur should have keeping with them. 
The grand procession that marches across 
the Roman square at Booth’s Theatre ush- 
ers upon the scene the great Cesar. The 
personation is in the hands of a worthy act- 
or, but no stretch of fancy could accept this 
presentation as the likeness of “the noblest 
man that ever lived in the tide of time.” 
It is not Cesar. It is not a Roman. It is 
not a hero of any type or period. If we are 
really to have our eyes filled with a picture 
of ancient Rome, we must have at least a 
suggestion of the grand old type of men. 
This Cesar, who looks wholly unlike a 
Cesar, declaims like a parson. It is barely 
tolerable that men in the pulpit and on the 
platform should have offensive mannerisms ; 





on the stage, delivery is an art of which every 
actor should know the main principles. It is 
an actor’s misfortune that he cannot look 
like Ceesar ; it is a defect in his art if he does 
not garb his figure suitably, and permits his 
utterance to resemble the monotonous chant 
of a camp-meeting preacher. 

Cassius in the hands of Mr. Barrett has 
“the lean and hungry look” of the virile, 
impassioned scholar. We see the pale stu- 
dent, the close observer, who “thinks too 
much,” the man who broods and seldom 
smiles. Mr. Barrett has transfused himself 
into the part ; he has filled himself with the 
bitterness, the impatience, the Roman love 
of independence, the fierce resentment of 
wrong, that characterize this impetuous but 
high-minded conspirator. The personation 
is so complete and adequate that there is 
really no opportunity for comment beyond 
saying that it is Cassius himself. 

In the Mark Antony of Mr. Bangs there 
is a superb picture of Greek physical beauty ; 
it is Apollo ; it is a hero full of leonine grace, 
and a lover crowned with sensuous beauty. 
The revelries and the amours that mark the 
history of the man live again in the sumptu- 
ous splendor of this impersonation. One 
thinks of Cleopatra, and imagines that some 
such captivating presence as this won the 
heart of the Queen of Egypt. It is a pict- 
ure that fills the eye, and aids in the illusion 
of the dazzling scene. But, unfortunately, 
this Apollo has no music in his tones; he 
speaks, and a harsh dissonance disturbs the 
listener’s ear. A man so well physically de- 
veloped as Mr. Bangs is, ought to have a 
powerful and well-cultivated voice. His 
tones are not deep nor mellow ; he becomes 
quickly exhausted in his speeches, thus evin- 
cing that he does not draw his breath from 
the depths of his chest, but tears and inflames 
his throat with what is called a head voice. 
A man with a physical organization like his 
would be sure, with proper training, to ac- 
quire a voice of great compass, mellowness, 
and endurance. Let us concede here, at 
once, that Mr. Bangs acts admirably. The 
skill with which he manages the famous ad- 
dress to the Roman populace over the dead 
body of Czsar is something not often equaled 
upon our stage. It gives no hint of the pul- 
pit, the court-room, the stump-speech, nor of 
the ordinary stage ; a negative virtue, it is, 
true, but we rarely hear a piece of declama- 
tion anywhere that is not full of bad tricks 
and false notions of oratory—of monotones, 
of ding-dong, of sonorous but misplaced ca- 
dences, of affectations, of inflexible and mean- 
ingless tones. Mr. Bangs unlocks his lines, 
as it were, and gives them play, and ease, 
and unction, evolving the meaning, touching 
with color, varying with light and shade— 
giving the whole range of expression the 
speech calls for ; now calm, now tumultuous, 
now ironical—swaying his hearers, taking pos- 
session of them, moulding them, filling them 
with his own suppressed fury. The delivery 
is masterly as a whole, but has its slight de- 
fects. In the frequently-repeated “ honor- 
able men” he lays great stress upon the last 
word, as if there were some question of sex or 
manhood. A few other errors of the kind 
occur, but they are unimportant. 
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Mr. Davenport has the experience and 
the presence to make a good Aruéus, but he 
seems to carry about with him a certain stage 
wearinesss, as if it were impossible for his 
imagination any longer to enter into the pas- 
sions or the conditions of ideal characters. He 
is a somewhat shadowy representation of his 
former self, in which one cannot fail to dis- 
cern careful study, but misses all aplomd 
and force of expression. He is Brutus seen 
through a veil, the lines vague and the por- 
traiture uncertain. The lady who enacts 
Portia has a right to complain that a too 
great versatility is seized upon by the mana- 
ger, to her injury. An excellent actress in 
comedy parts, she appears well enough in se- 
rious and stately character to escape abso- 
lute wreck; but how is it that a leading 
theatre, in producing with great outlay and 
care a Shakespearean play, has not one tragic 
actress in the whole company for the single 
important female part in the play? Could 
the poverty of theatrical resources further 
go? 

As a picture the senate-chamber with the 
gathered senators is very good. Every one 
recognizes that it is derived from Géréme’s 
famous “ Death of Cesar ;” but this enhances 
its interest. It might be better. The statue 
of Pompey is absurd, and some of the ac- 
cessories are feeble. The introduction of a 
mob of men and women in the background 
is not well done; and, when Cesar falls 
stabbed by the conspirators, they come near 
bringing ridicule and disaster upon the whole 
scene. The mob are so piled in upon the stage 
that, although supposed to be in a tremen- 
dous fright, they get entangled together, and 
cannot escape from the stage ; while a num- 
ber of women who are supposed to utter 
screams of terror deliver themselves instead 
of a succession of preposterous squeals that 
would justify the loudest derision of the gal- 
lery “ gods.” 

The time was when a Roman mob was 
the most ridiculous of all theatrical exhibi- 
tions. Mr. Charles Kean, in his Shakespea- 
rean revivals, first showed that soldiers and 
turbulent citizens could be taught to act ; but 
Mr. Kean did not attempt to bring the female 
supernumerary under training, perhaps with 
the profound knowledge that the thing is im- 
possible. It is certain that what Mr. Kean 
wisely did not attempt the manager of 
Booth’s Theatre has not accomplished. In 
the scene before the Forum, when Mark An- 
tony so superbly works up the passions of the 
mob, the women are wholly out of place ; 
they do not act, they only utter imbecile 
screams. Nor do they carry out in appear- 
ance the antique ideal, inasmuch as many of 
them appear in dresses never dreamed of in 
the Roman Empire. We identify women 
with the mobs of the French Revolutions, but 
it is supposable that this unhandsome spec- 
tacle is of modern origin. Whether so or 
not, every spectator at Booth’s Theatre would 
be better satisfied if the turbulent citizens 
who now adore Brutus and now toss up their 
greasy caps for Antony consisted only of the 
masculine sex. Women wouldn’t have been 
more inconsistent than the men, but the lat- 
ter do not squeal, and are not such wofully 
bad make-believes. 





A battle is one thing that usually is not 
represented upon the stage with any illusive 
force. We recollect that Charles Kean, 
in his famous “ Richard III.” revival, did 
get a fine charge out of his supernumeraries 
in the last act of that play ; but this is the only 
instance in our experience in which soldiers 
in a battle-scene succeeded in suggesting 
earnestness or force. Their numbers are al- 
ways absurdly limited ; their marchings and 
counter-marchings show nothing more than 
a pitiful array of bad legs ; the blows they 
give are very sham, the wounds they receive 
preposterously false ; altogether the exhibi- 
tion as commonly managed is sure to be very 
foolish. The soldiers in “ Julius Cesar” at 
Booth’s are as bad as usual, and the battle- 
scenes serve no satisfactory purpose, either 
historically, pictorially, or artistically. If 
battles and war-scenes must be given in obe- 
dience to the requirements of the text of a 
play, they can be managed far more effec- 
tively than at Booth’s Theatre. We have al- 
ready said that Charles Kean succeeded in 
producing a good effect in his “ Richard III.” 
battle scenes ; and it is quite practicable to 
better his example. 

The play ends with a striking tableau en- 
titled “Burning of the Body of Brutus on 
the Plains of Philippi.” The scene is night. 
The lights of the distant city glitter on the 
hillside, and the army, marshaled in the 
foreground, looks strange and weird with its 
many torches and the reflected lights on hel- 
mets, shields, and spears. In the centre of 
the stage is the funeral-pyre, which is pres- 
ently lighted ; and then, amid music, a wild 
confusion of lights and mysterious shadows, 
warlike ranks with banners and glittering 
arms, and a leaping blaze in the centre, the 
curtain falls. The picture is really munifi- 
cent in color, but its value is principally pic- 
torial. Sometimes this is enough. The eye 
has its cravings, its passions, its contentments, 
as well as the ear or other of our senses. 

We have purposely dwelt upon little more 
than the spectacular character of this produc- 
tion. The acting, good as it is as a whole, 
scarcely calls for further criticism than we 
have incidentally given it. There are no sub- 
tilties in the characters in the play, no dis- 
puted questions, no occasions for special 
analysis. The courteous and princely Ce- 
sar ; the grave, patriotic, and lofty Brutus ; 
the high-minded but irascible Cassius ; the 
luxurious but crafty Antony—each carries his 
qualities upon the surface where all men can 
see them. It requires accomplished actors to 
personate these characters, but there are no 
difficulties which ordinary men well trained 
in their art cannot master. 

“Julius Cesar” is certainly a grand play— 
with incidents that to this day thrill the world 
by their narration, characters that mankind 
for nearly two thousand years have studied 
and admired, an era which still fills every 
student with delight and passionate wonder ; 
and all this superb material set forth by the 
skill of the greatest writer of the world! It 
merits and demands in its production the 
highest enthusiasm and the most religious 
endeavor. We hope to see it some day pro- 
duced in an even more exacting and a 
searching classical spirit than in the pres- 





ent case, when all possible things shall be 
done to set forth the wonderful story with 
majesty and beauty, and nothing done merely 
to titillate the vulgar aptitudes of the multi- 


tude. 
O. B. BuNcE. 





THE SECRET OF HOS- 
PITALITY. 


HAT is a fine old story which is told of 
the Arab who bids you as you enter his 
house to consider it your own. But, in all 
probability, it is one of the pretty fictions 
which mean no more than our own gracious 
formula, “ Make yourself at home.” Very 
likely the Arabian gentleman would have 
been as astonished as we should be ordinarily 
if the rash guest had taken him exactly at his 
word, There were doubtless various forms 
and ceremonies, various and tedious intro- 
ductions to family friends and acquaintances, 
which made this fine offer a mere farce, if the 
truth were known. And, though we esteem 
ourselves a very literal people, yet, when it 
comes to the point, we are not much more 
candid in our gracious words than the Orien- 
tal. In this matter of hospitality we are 
overflowing with gracious speech. There is 
nothing that we are not ready to promise, na- 
tionally and individually. We make a great 
ado, and out of it all we have as result a 
great reputation. But, notwithstanding, the 
secret of hospitality is yet to be discovered 
by nine-tenths of the community ; for really 
it is one of the angels of unselfishness, Most 
people invite guests to their houses, if not 
entirely for the pleasure they are to derive 
from their company, yet for a certain self- 
centred motive which is quite removed from 
that sympathetic sense which is the key-note 
of real hospitable feeling. ‘We keep open 
house” is the complacent remark of a lady 
who prides herself on her hospitality, or her 
reputation for it ; for in her complacent self- 
consciousness she has not room to lodge the 
divine angel. In this open house we are sure 
to find people who “do credit” to my lady 
in one way and another, who make her name 
sound an shine. She esteems numbers, and 
to keep up her list she must have a variety 
which brings in those who “follow to ap- 
plaud” merely, as well as those who are to 
be applauded. A sort of mutual admiration 
society is thus established, which is very 
clearly felt, if not acknowledged, even to the 
inner consciousness, as being a kind of mutual 
bargain to the initiated. 

There is another hostess who is constant- 
ly informing her acquaintances in a martyred 
tone that her “house is an hotel.” One 
would suppose that this not over-delicate in- 
formation would soon reduce her guests to a 
minimum. But no; either the newly-in- 
vited are so fatuous as to fancy that ‘hey are 
among the treasured few whose advent is a 
blessing to be thankful for, or they recognize 
and accept the position of the mutual bar- 
gain. The clear-sighted, self-respecting guest 
soon drops out of this base alliance, and 
holds aloof for evermore; for to the clear- 
sighted the hotel complaint is another cover 
for the variety which desires to outdo its 
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neighbors in this open-house cry. 
fined and gracious than my Lady Complai- 
sance, whose face beams as she tells you that 
her house is open, this lachrymose martyr to 
her hospitable instincts has some dim sense 


Less re- | 


| 


of veiling her ambition, and displaying her | 


importance at the same moment. But, after 
all, though she succeeds in gathering about 
her from time to time, or at all times, an 
ever - changing circle, it is mostly distin- 
guished for numbers, and even with these the 
facts of the case are generally understood, 
and the respect or consideration which she 
gains is only external. 

It has been said that men are more hos- 
pitable in their instincts than women. This 


may be true, but it is yet to be proved. And | 


this proof is not easy, because of the differ- 
ence in the positions of the sexes domesti- 
cally. A man has none of the housekeeper’s 
cares. He has not to see that the house is 
in order from basement to attic, and that the 
table is decently furnished from meal to meal. 
Perhaps if these little onerous cares were 
upon his shoulders, we should find that hos- 
pitality would be as much an individual matter 
with both sexes as it is now with one. There 
is no question, however, that, as the matter 
now stands, most housekeepers are slaves to 
custom and Mrs. Grundy. There is very lit- 
tle independence among women, but it would 
seem that, so long as it is not a case where 
any great harm could be done as a mat- 
ter of conventional character, women might 
dare to be a little more independent in this 
department, and thus release themselves from 
a perpetual slavery. It is certainly very ne- 
cessary to have nutritious food placed before 
one, but there is no need of all this endless 
fuss about it. Because my neighbor, and my 
neighbor’s neighbor from end to end of the 
street, have a certain accepted fashion of or- 
dering their houses or tables, why should I 
consider myself bound to follow in their foot- 
steps? If it is easier for me to be less elab- 
orate, even to introduce entirely new ar- 
rangements based upon the strictest simpli- 
city, why can I not be independent enough 
todo it? Half the barrier to the develop- 


ment of the real hospitable feeling lies in | 


this thinking we must do as other people do, 
in every particular. And the original per- 
sons of this world, who think for themselves 
and act from that thinking, are so few that 
they are seldom heard from ; they do a great 
deal of good in their way, but they are too 
limited to leaven the whole lump of the vast 
majority who live and move and almost have 
their being under the authoritative thumb of 
Mrs. “ They-say.” 

One of the most charming as well as the 
most truly hospitable houses I ever entered, 
was reigned over by one of this blessed few. 
The means of the mistress were within the 
limit that admitted but one servant. But, 
gifted with an originality and brains that 
permitted her to do her own thinking, and, 
per result, to act upon this thinking, the lack 
in one way was only gain in another. 
arrangements were at once simple and com- 
fortable, and always tasteful. But they were 


after no prescribed pattern or custom. A 
conventional housekeeper would have been 
horrified at the irregular breakfasts and lunch- 


| 
| 





The | 


I do not mean an irregularity of 
There was an odd but 


dinners. 
time, but of dishes. 


| 


most delightful interchange, so to speak, of | 
| were only proper, and I don’t see why it 
| shouldn’t be, for us to visit the other sex, 


breakfast and dinner at both meals—an in- 


| terchange which was not seldom a gain in 


the way of digestion, bringing as it often did 
the richest food to the earliest meal, as after 
the recent advice of the English Dr. Cham- 
bers. If the dining-room heat proved inef- 
ficient, we breakfasted before the parlor- 
grate, glowing with a hastily-built wood-fire. 
If things “ went wrong,” as is the perverse 
nature of inanimate things when guests are 
under the roof, there were no uneasy apolo- 
gies, but the “next thing” was done to fill 
the gaps, and with that happy adjustment 
which always comes to the mind and tem- 
per that are set in that fine key that esti- 
mates details at their true value, and is, 
therefore, never mastered by them. I shall 
never forget one occasion, when a distin- 
guished gentleman was calling upon one of 
her guests, and the tea-hour approached. 
The one servant was unavoidably absent, 
and as it was in spring days, there was only 
the open fire on the drawing-room floor, at 
which our hostess boiled her tea -kettle in 


cozy, intimate fashion with her intimate | 


guests. As the caller lingered on this occa- 
sion, our hostess presently appeared with her 
kettle, and set about her tea-making as a 
matter of course, as she should have done, it 
is true, but which few women would have 
had the easy independence to do. The call, 
which had had the least little element of 
stiffness, owing to a good deal of difference 
in age, and some apparent unlikeness of 
tastes with those present, immediately upon 
this took on an entirely new atmosphere of 
home-like ease and good-fellowship. 

At this house, one of the great secrets of 
hospitality, “to let people alone,” was most 
delightfully understood. You were never 
pestered with attentions. Your movements, 
to come and go, were as free, and you had as 
little sense of “the obligation of a visitor,” 
as if at an hotel. And here is a very sensi- 
tive point. How many people who entertain 
visitors for any length of time have the deli- 
cacy of perception to see that an invited 
guest is under no obligation, but that of the 
mutual courtesy which always exists between 
well-bred people ? ; 

I am speaking only of the solicited guest, 
not of the accidental inflictions which some- 
times occur, and which would occur more 
rarely if the rare courage of independence 
were more common. But there is a very 
general feeling, save among exceptional peo- 
ple, that a visitor is in some way od/iged by 
becoming a guest, even on solicitation. There 
at once comes up a kind of debt, which the 
visitor must acknowledge in some manner, 
whereas there should be nothing of the kind. 








If I am solicited to make a visit, and accept 
the solicitation, I simply give my hostess | 
| social ambition of some description to which 


what she has desired of me; and there the 
matter, in fact, ends. 
from the present interpretation of things. 


“ There is no slavery like visiting,” said | 


a very bright woman of very varied experi- 
ence, not long since. And another, whose 
quaint independence of speech is well known, 
declared that “ visiting is dreadful, because 





But this is very far | 


we women have to visit our own sex; and 
shut up in a house together, women always 
bore each other, or nag each other. If it 


provided, of course, the other sex kept house 
by themselves as we do, why, everything 
would be delightful.” 

In reference to this matter of obligation, 
I have in my mind a very curious instance, 
where a woman in fine society, in alluding 
to the apparent neglect of a distinguished ac- 
quaintance, remarked: “And I have been 
very kind to her. She has spent a great deal 
of time at my house, by my invitation.” 

Here was a clear case of imposed obliga- 
tion, with a sort of malice prepense. And 
the case was a very clear one of warm solici- 
tation on the part of the hostess for her own 
benefit. 

All manly men detest visiting. And this 
would seem as if the fault must lie entirely 
with the entertainers—as if the secret of 
hospitable entertaining is so little understood 
that even with their much more limited ex- 
perience men have long ago penetrated to 
this matter of obligation. And they can 
readily escape as a sex from the obligation. 
But to women it is not always so easy. Ho- 
tels are made for men, and occupied by them. 
Woman, it is true, occupies them, but as a 
transient guest, unseldom as compared with 
her brother. To him it is a natural resort, 
an abiding-place built for him especially. If 
he is late for his train, or finds the engage- 
ments of a day too much for its limit, he 
quietly, as a matter of course, finds his way 
at any hour of the evening to the hotel of 
his choice, and is welcomed at once. But, 
in the nature of things and the state of things 
at present, women cannot accommodate them- 
selves in this easy manner. Their plans and 
arrangements must be more circumspect and 
elaborate when they would avail themselves 
of hotel entertainment. And this is one of 
the reasons, doubtless, why the feminine vis- 
itor is made to feel the matter of obligation 
so closely. Through less independence of 
means in all directions, as a usual thing, 
women have less choice than their brothers. 

But the finest women—those who, from 
intrinsic character and other favorable con- 
ditions, are most coveted as guests — are 
growing year by year less likely to accept 
the position, from the growing sensitiveness 
to this possible weight of obligation, which 
may spring a mine upon them where they 
least expect it. Yet there ave gentle souls 
in whose houses hospitality is still in its 
freshest, fullest flower. They are rare, of 
course, as the highest conditions are always 
rare. In these houses you are really “at 
home” in the finest and truest sense. 

You are not invited from purely self- 
ish motives—those motives which generally 
spring from a fidgety gregariousness, or 2 


you will or are expected to minister— but 


| from a real regard, a fine friendliness, which 


is capable of giving and taking only the high- 
est respect. In these rare places the secret 
of hospitality is like the handwriting upon 
the wall—manifest to every guest. 

NorA PERRY. 
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HERE mountain-peaks rose far and high 
Into the blue, unclouded sky, 

And waves of green, like billowy seas, 

Tossed proudly in the freshening breeze, 


I rode one morning, late in June. 

The glad winds sang a pleasant tune ; 
The air, like draughts of rarest wine, 
Made every breath a joy divine. 


With roses all the way was bright ; 
Yet there upon that upland height 
The darlings of the early spring— 
Blue violets—were blossoming. 


And all the meadows, wide unrolled, 
Were green and silver, green and gold, 
Where buttercups and daisies spun 
Their shining tissues in the sun. 


Over its shallow, pebbly bed 

A sparkling river gayly sped, 

Nor cared that deeper waters bore 

A grander freight from shore to shore. 


It sung, it danced, it laughed, it played, 
In sunshine now and now in shade ; 
While every gnarled tree joyed to make 
A greener garland for its sake. 


Deep peace was in the summer air, 
A peace ali Nature seemed to share ; 
Yet even there I could not flee 

The shadow of life’s mystery ! 


A farmhouse stood beside the way, 
Low-roofed and rambling, quaint and gray ; 
And where the friendly door swung wide 
Red roses climbed on either side. 


And thither, down the winding road 

That followed where the river flowed, 

In groups, in pairs, the neighbors pressed, 
Each in his Sunday raiment dressed. 


A sober calm was on each face ; 

Sweet stillness brooded o’er the place ; 
Yet something of a festal air 

The youths and maidens seemed to wear. 


But, as I passed, an idle breeze 

Swept through the quivering maple-trees ; 
Chased by the winds in merry rout, 

A fair, light curtain floated out. 


And this I saw : a quiet room 

Adorned with flowers of richest bloom— 
A lily here, a garland there— 

Fragrance and silence everywhere. 


Then on I rode. But if a bride 

Should there her happy blushes hide, 
Or if beyond my vision lay . 
Some pale face shrouded from the day, 


I could not tell. O Joy and Pain, 
Your voices join in one refrain ! 
So like ye are, we may not know 
If this be gladness, this be woe ! 


Juuia C. R. Dorr. 
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| been wholly and finally sunk. 





6 HERE was wisdom,” says a contem- 

porary, “in the humorist’s remark 
that he never yet looked at a particularly 
fine steeple without wondering how many 
Bibles and flannel shirts for the poor it would 
have paid for.” 

This sort of speculation is by no means 
uncommon, but it may be asked why church- 
steeples, more than other forms of ostenta- 
tion, should challenge this reflection. There 
are innumerable kinds of expenditure that 
have no utilitarian value, of which it might 
also be calculated how many Bibles and 
flannel petticoats they would pay for. Men 
of indisputable religious character live in grand 
houses, hang upon their walls costly pictures, 
entertain guests with rich and luxurious vi- 
ands, who should, in the spirit of the criticism 
we have quoted, be required to employ their 
surplus wealth in disseminating religious 
truth, or in promoting the welfare of the 
needy, rather than in display and indulgence. 

Luxury, in truth, has always been one 
of the puzzles of life. It has been denounced 
in some ages not only as wicked in itself, 
but vicious as example. At other times it 
has been defended .as a means of distribu- 
tion, as the support and encouragement of 
labor. Some such idea as the latter is 
more or less entertained among people now, 
but we need not tell our readers that it is 
considered as false in principle by all schools 
of political economy, which assert that in- 
dustry is not supported by consumption but 
maintained by the reserves we call capital. 

It is a little difficult for some people 
who are not doctrinaires to quite understand 
this. They will admit that the cost of 
church-steeples would provide flannel petti- 
coats and other necessaries for the poor, but 
they have a notion that the erection of 
handsome churches involves employment of 
laborers and distribution of money. They 
have an instinct that it is a better plan to 
let the fathers of babies earn flannel shirts for 
their little ones than to accept those useful 
articles as charity. They wonder if the rich 
man who employs his millions in setting the 
wheels of industry in motion is not doing 
more real good to the community in this 
way than he would by alms-giving, which so 
many thinkers believe to be ultimately an in- 
jury rather than a good. 

But the labor that has gone into church- 
steeples is forever lost to the community, say 
It is unproductive expen- 
diture, and the result is a pile of stones 


the economists. 


in which so much force and wealth have 
It cannot be 
denied that this is true. What are we to 
argue therefrom? That all handsome churches 





carvings, their elaborate altars, their hundred 
aspects of beauty, are not only wholly super- 
fluous, but absolutely wicked? If it is true 
that the cost of one steeple should have 
justly gone into Bibles and flannel petti- 
coats, then the cost of a// steeples should 
have been expended in similar utilities—and 
not only of all steeples, but of every orna- 
mental, every ostentatious, every costly feat- 
ure about our churches. The needs of the 
poor are fairly measureless. If it is wrong in 
view of their requirements to expend wealth 
unnecessarily in a steeple, it is also wrong 
to expend it in anything whatsoever that is 
not strictly and severely necessary. Our 
churches, in view of this principle, should be 
nothing more ‘than plain meeting-houses of 
a Quaker simplicity, in which worship could 
be as genuine, and would be as acceptable in 
heaven, as under the groined arches of a 
cathedral. Admit that our “humorist” is 
right, and all the great cathedrals in the 
world, all the magnificent temples that gath- 
er their hosts of devotees under their lofty 
roofs, all the works of art that adorn the 
altars of the medizeval churches, all the thou- 
sands of spires that in every Christian land 
point up to heaven, all that is costly and 
splendid in church decoration, have been 
spoliations of the poor, have been erected at 
the expense of the spiritual and physical 
well-being of the millions who have needed 
Bibles and suffered for food and raiment. 
Obviously, this is too much to believe. 
But if too much to believe, where is the 
mistake? If the “humorist” was wise in 
calculating how many Bibles and flannel pet- 
ticoats a fine steeple would pay for, why 
should he not calculate how much in this di- 
rection every fine and costly thing about a 
church would pay for? If we admit the 
right of luxury, taste, expenditure beyond 
mere necessity at all, we must admit the 
right of expenditure within any limit which 
those concerned are capable of meeting. 





Ir is seen that this steeple question in- 
volves the whole question of luxury. Is 
luxury at any time right? Under what con- 
ditions, if any, is it permissible? Are the 
economists quite right in saying that unpro- 
ductive expenditure is waste? What is the 
real cost to the community of luxurious su- 
perfluities? We have no idea of attempting 
to answer all these questions. Some of them 
are perplexing enough. But we will make 
two suggestions as our contribution toward 
their solution. 

Is it commonly accurately understood 
what is the cost of luxuries to a commun- 
ity? We do not ask what they cost to 





those who purchase them or defray the 
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charges ; to these they cost all that they seem 
to cost. But how much does a fine steeple, 
holding still to this object as a representa- 
tive, cost the community? The price in 
money has simply changed hands; it has 
moved about, but still exists. The real cost 
of a steeple is the cost or expenditure of 
labor in its erection, and this expenditure we 
take to be a cost to the community as a 
whole just to the extent that the labor thus 
employed might have been more profitably 
employed in something else. If all the ave- 
nues of productive labor are supplied, if 
there is an excess of force which otherwise 
would remain idle, then the cost of a steeple 
to the community, considered as a whole, is 
nothing. Certain persons have given their 
money in exchange for labor; the money 
has changed hands, yet still exists; it is no 
less; it is in the community, as it was be- 
fore ; while the labor expended involved 
no loss or waste of force, because there was 
no productive channel, no better method, to 
employ it. The steeple in this supposititious 
case is built by energies released from neces- 
sary tasks ; it is a luxury that comes from 
an excess of force, and hence the wealth of 
the community is not thereby rendered less. 

Let us illustrate the operation of this prin- 
ciple by the tobacco-crop. We often find para- 
graphs circulating among the newspapers 
saying that the consumption of tobacco cost 
the people so many millions of money. Let 
us assume for the moment that the sum is six 
millions. Now, this statement is most mis- 
leading. Six millions of money have changed 
hands—gone from those who consumed to 
those who produced and handled the crop. 
This represents the cost to the consumers. 
But what is the cost to the community? This 
cost, in one sense, is the value of the labor ex- 
pended upon the crop; but the cost, in the 
sense of loss, of depreciation or extinguish- 
ment of wealth, is the value of all that labor 
which might have been more profitably oth- 
erwise employed. This may be the entire 
expenditure of labor or it may be nothing— 
being altogether in accordance with what 
the demands and needs were in other direc- 
tions. As much of the labor probably could 
have been employed in some productive or 
more advantageous direction, the cost is con- 
siderable. The sum of that cost, however, 
we can know exactly only by ascertaining the 
amount of labor used that was needed in 
other things. Let us say that this solution 
of cost is not, so far as we are aware, set 
down in the books, and consequently the 
reader is not under the slightest obligation to 
accept it. 

The other suggestion which we promised 
to make lies in the question whether econo- 








operation only when there is capital to em- 
ploy it ; consumption or demand determines 
only the direction labor shall take, not the 
fact whether there shall be labor. So say 
the economists. But assuredly consumption 
is an immense force in promoting production. 
The fact that demand exists is sufficient to 
prompt accumulation of capital so that this 
demand may be catered for. And, while 
consumption seems to waste, does it not by 
stimulating the ingenuity and the industry 
of people really increase the wealth of the 
world? The ground is made to yield more 
abundantly of its cereals and its fruits, the 
sea more freely to deliver up its treasures, the 
hills and the rocks more liberally to un- 
lock their ores, the herds are urged to larger 
multiplication, all because of the insatiable 
needs of humanity. There is no assignable 
limit to production ; and consumption, by set- 
ting various forces and ingenious machinery 
to work, has not depleted but really increased 
the wealth of the world. Perhaps our fine 
churches led to the discovery of valuable 
stone-quarries. It is certain that the liberal 
use of cotton fabrics led to the invention 
of the cotton-gin, thereby converting a single 
plant toa means of immense wealth. If we 
did not consume iron, there would be no 
iron ; and, as we increase the use of iron, the 
surplus of the metal more than increases in 
proportion, thus illustrating how use does not 
lessen our wealth but increase it. 

Perhaps things are tolerably right in this 
world, after all— not excepting church-stee- 
ples. 

“ SOONER or later,” says a bright French- 
woman, “everything is found out.” Vari- 
ous things of no mean importance are ap- 
parently getting found out here and there in 
the world just now. The speculator and 
the inventor have in these days pretty much 
the entire world for their quarry ; and en- 
terprises are seeking far-off victories. The 
one great country which has stoutly and 
successfully resisted railways down to this 
time is about to be broken for a railway- 
line between Shanghai and Wosung; and 
before long the locomotive will for the first 
time awaken the echoes of Chinese hills and 
valleys. To be sure, the road will only be a 
matter of nine miles or so; but in the subju- 
gation of the obstinate prepossessions of a 
race so intelligent and so self-conceited as 
the Celestials, it is truly enough “the first 
step that costs.” China will be checkered 
by railway-lines—that is the ultimate mean- 
ing of the little line which has gained lodg- 
ment on her eastern coast. The Japanese 
are already accustomed to the steam-whistle, 
and the Hindoos have been so for some 


mists give sufficient heed to the stimulating | years; it was a much harder task to per- 


force of consumption. Labor can be set in | suade their neighbors, the Chinese ; but it | all ordinary home occasions, how delightful it 





is done. The vision of great railway-lines 
stretching across the Flowery Land, through 
those thick clusters of population which to- 
gether swell to the vast total of four hun- 
dred millions, is one that has long fascinated, 
not perhaps the Russian imagination, but the 
Russian ambition of commercial monopoly. 
The universal experience of the results 
following at once upon general railway 
communication in every country must hap- 
pen to China also. It is to be supposed 
that, in spite of all his religious prejudices 
and national self-sufficiency, the average Chi- 
naman will prefer to reach his destination in 
hours instead of days; nor is he so imper- 
vious to the incitements of mercantile com- 
petition as not to wish to get his goods to 
market before his rivals do. It is not in 
human nature, in short, even in squint-eyed 
Chinese nature, to resist the temptations 
which the railway holds out, to progress in 
the direction of material and indirectly of 
intellectual improvement. Indeed, the rail- 
way is likely to bring about a more rapid 
and radical change in China than it has in 
any other country; it may almost be assert- 
ed that by its means the Chinese will span 
twenty centuries at a leap. Now they are 
pretty much as they were when Confucius 
left them ; here, however, is a very modern 
agency, which is certain to modify their 
trade, their customs, and their hostility to 


all that is new, and which must go far, if : 


railways are really built where they will pay 
(which is almost everywhere in teeming and 
industrious China), to transform them into a 
modern people. 

There is something saddening in the 
thought that with the railway much of the 
romance and picturesqueness of the Oriental 
race in whose midst were set the scenes of 
the “ Arabian Nights” must fade out. The 
locomotive has hooted away many a shy an- 
cient habit from every'land it has invaded. 
But even those who are disposed to be sen- 
timental may be somewhat consoled by the 
reflection that it never goes anywhere but 
it carries aid, comfort, and culture, to those 
who before dwelt more or less away from the 
modern world. 





OnE who writes in an English journal on 
“ Clothes” declares that “men do but ask to 
see their mothers, sisters, and sweethearts, 


daintily clean and fresh in all their arrange- . 


ments and appointments, and as pleasing to 
the eye as modesty and moderation permit.” 
There is something really charming in this 
picture, simple as it is. “ Daintily clean and 
fresh in all their arrangements and appoint- 
ments.” We may concede that, for great oc- 
casions, ladies may elaborate a little on this 
basis ; but, say, for the breakfast-table, or for 
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is to see our womankind arrayed in fresh and 
simple attire—no crumpled hair in unwhole- 
some reminder of last night’s elaborate coif- 
fure ; no silks or other once costly fabrics 
now soiled and dilapidated ; no formidable 
wrappers, loud of color and wonderful of 
pattern ; no twice-used linen ; no slatternly 
shawls, that horror in untasteful households ; 
no touch of déshadille in the slightest or least 
suggestive degree. 

Unhappily, this picture is much too rare. 
There are many women who persist in wear- 
ing at the morning meal, and upon other do- 
mestic occasions, old gowns, or apparel that 
has been banished from the drawing-room. 
Now, a lady may be dressed in more rich and 
costly fabrics at one time than another, but 
there should be no degrees of neatness, of or- 
der, of purity, or of freshness. The morn- 
ing dress may be a wholly inexpensive one, 
but a grease-stain or a rent is just as much 
an offense at breakfast as at dinner. In 
fact, if there must be a stain, we would rather 
see it on the evening silk than the morning 
muslin, which should always have the su- 
preme sentiment of freshness and daintiness. 
Many women have little idea of how greatly 
they shock the tastes and really endanger 
the affections of their husbands by their un- 
seemly domestic apparel. There is not a 
man of sense and refined feeling anywhere 
who would not prefer some simple and chaste 
adornment for his wife in the morning to 
any extreme of splendor at the evening ball. 
Let a woman by all means dress brilliantly 
on those occasions that render it proper; we 
have no desire to abridge her privileges nor 
baffle her instincts in this particular ; but we 
claim that it is important for her, if she values 
her household serenity, that she should give 
equal heed to her customary domestic attire. 
The female who goes about the house un- 
tidily dressed has no right to the title of 
woman. She is without those marks and in- 
dications by which she can be classified. We 
reject the notion that a person can really be 
a woman who is without those dainty in- 
Stincts for sweet and pure apparel that tra- 
ditionally pertain to the feminine sex. Such 
an individual has lost the characteristics, the 
qualities, the refinements, the distinguishing 
elements of the daughters of Eve ; and, as 
she has not by this elimination gained any 
characteristic of the masculine sex, she evi- 
dently belongs to some as yet undescribed 
variety of the human family. 





THE people of this country seem ripe to 
encourage and support any party or politicians 
who will advocate honesty, and attempt, in 
good earnest, civil-service reform. Such a 
reform is nothing more nor less than a sci- 
ence, to be learned and put in practice after 
much unsatisfactory experiment, and after 











the conquest of obstacles which have their 
root in the selfishness and love of power of 
mankind. That it has long been a growing 
necessity has been keenly felt—so keenly 
that even the politicians have been fain to 
make some show of attempting it. The 
dominant tendency in public affairs in this 
country is toward economy and retrench- 
ment. Of all the mayors and governors who 
acceded to office or sent in messages to legis- 
lative bodies at the beginning of the year, a 
very large majority made economy the key- 
note of their refrain; and we see Congress 
turning promisingly in the same direction. 
Now, perhaps the easiest step toward econ- 
omy, whether in city, State, or nation, would 
be the pruning and purifying of public offi- 
cers. To abolish unnecessary offices, to cut 
down exorbitant salaries, to keep a sharp 
watch on perquisites and fees, finally, to ap- 
point men to office who are not only con- 
spicuously competent, but who have thriftful 
and saving qualities, would be a policy the 
effect of which would be at once feit. Party 
issues being just now vague, it seems as if 
the presidential and other elections of the 
Centennial year provided a remarkably good 
opportunity, the people being supposably 
aglow with a freshly-stirred patriotism, to 
insist upon this reform, to pledge candidates 
to it, and afterward to sternly hold them to 
the pledge, and force upon the parties a ben- 
eficial rivalry in the effort to attain it. Civil- 
service reform cannot be effected all at once, 
nor without many drawbacks, possibly dis- 
couraging failures ; nor can it succeed or be 
complete as a cast-iron system. The first 
rule of it, for instance, that competent offi- 
cials should be secured in their tenure, and 
promoted according to seniority, might fair- 
ly be modified by provisions enabling the 
promotion, out of turn, of officials who show 
themselves peculiarly qualified for a certain 
higher post. This is possible even in a sys- 
tem so rigid as that of the army, which pre- 
sents, perhaps, the best example to be fol- 
lowed in organizing anew the civil service. 
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ENOR CASTELAR’S “Life of Lord 
Byron”! is interesting chiefly for the 
illustration which it affords of the difference 
in tone between the popular literature of the 
Southern or Latin nations and that which we 
have taken as our model. When we go to a 
biography, we expect to find the facts in the 
life of its subject set forth plainly and accu- 
rately, with reasonable impartiality, and with 
sufficient fullness of detail to enable us either 
to form our own conclusions regarding them, 
or to judge of the truthfulness of those offered 





1 Life of Lord Byron, and Other Sketches. By 
Emilio Castelar. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 





by the writer himself. Castelar’s “ Life of By- 
ron” is the exact antithesis of all this. It fills 
nearly two hundred closely - printed pages, 
and is intended to introduce the poet and his 
works to an audience but slightly acquainted 
with either ; yet the schoolboy who could not 
reproduce all the really pertinent informa- 
tion and criticism which it contains in a sin- 
gle column of the JOURNAL can have made 
but slight progress in the art of terse expres- 
sion. It consists, indeed, of occasional au- 
thenticated facts, floating upon a troubled sea 
of rhetoric—a vast waste of words, the copi- 
ousness, fertility, and brilliancy of which im- 
press one not less than their irrelevancy. By- 
ron presents himself to Castelar’s mind not 
as a man, but as a vague abstraction, de- 
scribed indiscriminately as a “ poet,” a “ gen- 
ius,” a “prodigy” —all these terms being 
used in a metaphysical or non-natural sense ; 
as a mysterious being, suffering not from the 
consequences of his own riotous and wicked 
conduct, but persecuted by a blind and per- 
verse generation, which fails to recognize in 
him its “voice” and “symbol.” He is the 
personification and expression of our abnor- 
mal, unsettled, revolutionary epoch. Herein 
lies the inspiration which Castelar finds in 
the subject; and the impassioned orator, 
recognizing a familiar theme, pours forth a 
burning torrent of eloquence, which reads 
more like the impromptu utterances of the 
tribune than a sober production of pen and 
ink. Here and there in the essay are gleams 
of true insight, hints of ideas which well de- 
serve more careful working out ; but these 
are, for the most part, lost in the constantly- 
recurring digressions, the thronging troops 
of images and figures of speech, and the per- 
fervid eloquence of a style which not seldom 
rises to a dithyrambic strain. In the attempt 
to reproduce this style, the English language 
appears to have gone on a debauch, and it is 
evident, after all, that, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Arnold’s daring performances with our vo- 
cabulary, the book, in its present shape, is 
but a pale echo of its glowing original. 

If superabundant eloquence, however, 
were the only accusation to be brought 
against the work, a large margin of merit 
would still be left ; but it is subject to much 
graver criticism, and is, in fact, a very strik- 
ing example of the essential shallowness and 
injustice of all merely rhetorical work. Not 
content with giving Byron a sort of apotheo- 
sis, everybody and everything that obstructed 
his lordship’s career must be vilified and con- 
demned. Byron had undeniable faults of 
temper, and, as these must be accounted for, 
they are traced back to his father and moth- 
er; Mary Chaworth preferred another suitor, 
therefore she was sordid and base ; his wife 
left him, consequently she was cold, deceit- 
ful, prudish, and cruel; England criticised 
his conduct, therefore Englishmen were Pu-. 
ritans and fools; Fortune did not always 
smile upon him, hence she is a jade. On the 
other hand, all who pleased or “helped” 
Byron are angels or seers. Here, for exam- 
ple, is the portrait of a woman whose whole 
career shows her to have been frivolous, whom 
Byron himself despised, and whose own book 
proves that the only sentiment she felt toward 
the poet was that arising from flattered vanity : 
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‘“‘Among these immortal women [Sappho, 
Héloise, and Dante’s Beatrice] Quinet numbered 
the Countess Guiccioli as one of the loveliest 
forms in which inspiration has ever been clothed 
upon earth: And indeed that woman, who met 
the poet half-way in his career, when almost 
maddened by wild passions and desperation, 
when faith and life were nearly extinguished ; 
she who smiled upon him like the moon between 
the clouds of the tempest, and soothed him with 
her tears, as the gentle rain calms the stormy 
ocean, and inspired him with tender verses, 
whose sweetness and pathos are equaled by their 
grandeur ; she who incited him to deathless ac- 
tions, such as the struggle for the emancipation 
of the Greeks, the memory of whose deeds shall 
be cherished among the heroisms and the noblest 
sacrifices of history—that woman is one of those 
sublime Muses who pass over the world singing, 
like a flock of white mystic birds, over its sor- 
rows and terrors. 

‘I always thought that the Countess Guic- 
cioli, after having smiled upon Lord Byron at 
Venice, after having brought him to Ravenna, 
after pensive meetings and wanderings with him 
along the banks of the Arno, beneath the dark- 
green pine-trees of Pisa—I thought she would 
have expired the day that Byron died upon the 
Grecian shores. What more remained for her 
on earth? Why live, when the mysterious night- 
ingale who sung at her side would return no 
more ? No more chant those cantos, not alone 
to the empty air, whose vibrations repeat and 
dissipate them in a short moment, but transmit 
them to space and bequeath them to immortal- 
ity! I could never have believed that death 
would have snatched away the great poet and 
spared the countess. I thought that their souls 
would have mingled, so that they would have 
lived the same life, and in the same heaven, like 
two stars of a constellation which are never sepa- 
rated, and that from the beginning of time look 
upon each other lovingly in the immensity of 
space.” 

Is anything needed to make this grotesque 
but to state what the countess actually did? 
She lived; and not only did she live, but 
she married a wealthy nobleman ; and not 
only did she marry, but, on becoming a wid- 
ow, she wrote a book about Lord Byron, 
which Castelar himself describes as “a mo- 
notonous and wearisome apology, instead of 
the lyric poem which should emanate from 
an enamored heart,” and which we should 
describe as a monument of vanity and inanity. 

The shorter sketches of Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, Daniel 
Manin, and Thiers, are much better than 
the “ Life of Byron,” and are so, doubtless, 
simply because they are short. Castelar 
evidently has no patience to accumulate and 
analyze facts, and probably makes a certain 
amount of such work answer, whether he 
aas much or little to write—the difference 
he makes up with rhetoric. The critical es- 
timates of Hugo and Dumas are really good, 
and the sketch of Thiers is a lively—albeit 
somewhat caustic—portrait of that wily and 

.versatile itt¢érateur and statesman. From the 
paper on Dumas we quote an example of what 
we have spoken of as fitful gleams of insight : 


** Without doubt, a deliberate falsehood de- 
prives a book of all authority, as proving the im- 
morality of the writer. Such a work is useless, 
or worse than useless, though it may be a labored 
creation of thought, though it may send forth 
rays which flash from the brain through a great 
effort, if they do not bear with them some light 


| of the conscience—a higher morality in the cus- 
toms of society, a little consolation for the trou- 
bles of existence. I do not say that art is a mor- 
al work like a sermon, or useful as a teaching. 
Art has for its principal object the realization of 
a beautiful conception. But let us not forget 
that art is no exception from the general laws of 
life, nor is it a wandering comet separated from 
the infinite orbit of justice. In this, as in all 
cases, evil eventually produces deformity.” 


In conclusion, we should like to ask Mrs. 
Arnold on what theory of her duty as trans- 
lator she considers herself entitled to air her 
woman-suffrage notions by bracketing quali- 
fying words into the text ; also why she per- 
sists in writing “ Stendahl” as Sthendel. 





“THE AMERICAN CycLop2£DIA” (New 
York : -D. Appleton & Co.) is creeping down 
toward the end of the alphabet, and will 
soon reach completion. The fourteenth vol- 
ume, just issued, begining with “ Prior,” car- 
ries the work through the remainder of P, 
through the whole of Q and R, and into S 
as far as “Shoe.” It contains in all nearly 
twenty-four hundred articles, among which, 
to enumerate a few of the most notable ones, 
are: “ Prison,” “ Prussia,” “ Pulse,” “ Punctua- 
tion,” “ Pyramid,” “ Quarantine,” “ Quebec,” 
“ Quinsy,” “ Railroad,” “ Rain,” “ Henry 
J. Raymond,” “ Red Sea,” “ Reformation,” 
“Reformed (Dutch) Church,” “ Religious 
Orders,” “ Rheumatism,” “ Richelieu,” 
“ Richmond,” “ Ritualism,” “ Rifle,” “ Rocky 
Mountains,” “ Rocks,” “ Rome,” “ Roman 
Catholic Church,” “ Rose,” “ Russia,” “ Saint 
Louis,” “ Savings-Banks,” “ Scotland,” “W. 
H. Seward,” “ Horatio Seymour,” “ Salt,” 
“Salt Lake City,” “Saint Paul,” “ Sarato- 
ga,” “Shakers,” “ Shakespeare,” “ Sculpt- 
ure,” “ W. T. Sherman,” “ Sheep,” “ Ship,” 
and “Shoe.” The Most Rev. Francis Pat- 
rick Kendrick, D. D., late Archbishop of 
Baltimore, is the author of the article on the 
“ Roman Catholic Church ;” Professor Phil- 
ip Schaff, D. D., of that on the “ Reforma- 
tion ;” Professor Cleveland Abbe, of the Sig- 
nal-Office, of that on “ Rain ;” Henry Carey 
Baird writes of “ Savings-Banks ;” Elder F. 
W. Evans, of the “Shakers ;” Dr. Ernst 
Haeckel, of “ Protoplasm ;” Professor F. V. 
Hayden, of the “ Rocky Mountains ;” Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Proctor, of “ Saturn” and 
other astronomical subjects ; Professor A. J. 
Schem, of “ Prussia ;” and Mr. Richard Grant 
White, of “ Shakespeare.” Among the other 
prominent contributors to the volume, we 
notice the names of the Hon. George Ban- 
croft, Dr. E. H. Clarke, Professor J. C. Dalton, 
Professor W. E. Griffis, late of the Imperial 
College, Tokio, Japan, Rev. J. H. Hopkins, 
D. D., Professor T. Sterry Hunt, Captain S. 
B. Luce, U.S. N., Professor Alfred Mayer, 
and others whose names have been rendered 
familiar by their work on previous volumes. 





Besides the letter-press, the volume con- 
tains three colored maps—of the Roman Em- 
pire, Russia, and Scotland—a colored chart 
of the distribution of rain over the globe, a 
profile map of the Pacific Railroad, and sev- 
eral hundred engravings on wood. 





GENERAL ABNER DovuBLEDAY’s “ Rem- 
iniscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 





1860-61” (New York: Harper & Brothers) 
possesses all the interest that naturally at. 
taches to the personal narrative of one who 
was an active participant in the scenes and 
incidents described, but it can hardly be said 
to contribute anything material to our knowl- 
edge of “ the first conflict of the rebellion,” 
No doubt, it makes plainer than ever the 
wretched weakness and incompetence of 
those in power at the most critical juncture 
of the nation’s history, and gives in greater 
detail than ever before the successive steps 
which led up to the Fort Sumter catastrophe ; 
but something more than this is probably 
required to awaken interest in the opening 
scenes of a drama which, even as a whole, 
can scarcely secure continued popular atten- 
tion. The chief value of the book lies in 
the light which it throws upon the condition 
of affairs in South Carolina previous to the 
election of Lincoln, as far back as midsum- 
mer, 1860. It shows that the Ordinance of 
Secession was no sudden result of disap- 
pointed hopes, but had been fully determined 
upon and the preliminary steps taken long 
beforehand. The later portion of the narra- 
tive places the character and conduct of Ma- 
jor Anderson in no creditable light ; but we 
think General Doubleday hardly appreciates 
the difficulties hampering a man without 
proper guidance from his civil and military 
superiors, and fully conscious that his slight- 
est act might be fraught with the most 
tremendous consequences. That Anderson 
should wish to avoid a conflict altogether if 
possible, or, at any rate, to postpone it, was 
natural enough, and scarcely seems blame- 
worthy even on a retrospective view ; and 
perhaps few will be found to regret that the 
author was in a subordinate position at that 
time, since he makes it so plain that, had he 
been in command, the Civil War would have 
begun several months earlier than April, 1861. 





A BOOK of special interest, perhaps, dur- 
ing the Centennial year, but well worth read- 
ing at any time, is “The German Element 
in the War of American Independence,” by 
George Washington Greene (New York: 
Hurd & Houghton). It contains three essays, 
entitled respectively “Baron von Steuben,” 
“ General John Kalb,” and “ German Mer- 
cenaries,” and makes plain at once the help 
and the hinderance which we received from 
Germany in our struggle for freedom. The 
essays are written in popular style, making 
no pretension to original research, but being 
confessedly founded on the admirable mono- 
graphs of Dr. Friedrich Kapp, who, during 
his residence in this country, made special 
studies in the history of the Germans in 
America. Those on Steuben and Kalb are 
excellent, mingling just enough of general 
history with the personal element to make 
the picture complete ; but we imagine that 
an account of the part actually played by the 
German mercenaries in the War of Inde- 
pendence would have been more acceptable 
than Mr. Greene’s highly-colored narrative 
of the method and circumstances of their en- 
rollment. Few readers, we venture to say, 
have any adequate idea of the extent to 
which these mercenaries entered into the 
composition of the British armies during the 
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earlier campaigns of the war; but Mr. Greene 
usually leaves them at their point of embar- 
kation, only making casual mention of the 
fact that Burgoyne’s army contained a large 
contingent, and that, but for the timely arri- 
val of the Hessians, the English would prob- 
ably have lost the battle of Long Island, and 
thus “ the whole aspect of the campaign of 
1776 would have been altered.” 





Miss NorA Perry’s “ Bessie’s Trials at 
Boarding-School ” (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co.) is a collection of highly- proper and 
fairly-amusing stories for girls, showing how 
honesty is the best policy, how virtue is its 
own reward, how pride goes before a fall, 
how vanity sours the cup of pleasure, how 
ambition o’erleaps itself, and how quiet, un- 
affected, and natural conduct is the surest 
road to social success. The author’s object 
is evidently to point a moral as well as adorn 
a tale ; yet the stories have few of the faults 
of this type of literature, and prove at least 
that Miss Perry appreciates the kind of in- 
fluences that operate upon childish character, 
and knows that children, in their conceptions 
of rewards and punishments, are the rankest 
materialists living. There are seven stories 
in the book besides “ Bessie’s Trials,” and 
three pictures. 





“Mrs. LIMBER’s RAFFLE” (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) is an amusing squib, in 
which church-fairs, with their usual accom- 
paniments of lotteries and other quasi-profit- 
able forms of benevolence, are subjected to a 
caustic examination. There is no doubt that 
the author has hit upon a genuine abuse, and 
the weapons with which he attacks it are keen 
if handled with apparent carelessness and 
good-nature. The force with which the legal 
objections are stated would seem to indicate 
that the author is not unfamiliar with law, 
while the skillful management of the story 
seems to bespeak a practised writer. Mrs. 
Limber’s experiences will be sure to afford 
the reader a half-hour’s amusement, and it 
will be from no laek of power in its argu- 
ments if the book does not do something 
more than amuse. 





Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE gets higher 
praise from the London Sfectator than she usu- 
ally obtains from the ‘“ judicious critics” of her 
own country. 4 propos of her last novel, it 
says: ‘Mrs. Beecher Stowe possesses, undoubt- 
edly, to perfection, the art of story-telling. Out 
of very slender materials she contrives to make 
up a book which is always readable, and gener- 
ally entertaining. No matter how much one 
may disagree with some of her principles, or dis- 
like her modes of expression, which, if consid- 
ered correct on the other side of the water, cer- 
tainly differ considerably from what we are ac- 
customed to look upon as elegant, it is impossi- 
ble to help being delighted with her tales, for the 
reason that they betray so much knowledge of 
human nature, and are so thoroughly inartifi- 
cial.” 


THE New York Tribune, remembering Bull 
Run probably, takes evident pleasure in marking 
the decadence of that ‘‘ prince of all special cor- 
respondents, past, present, and future,” William 
Howard Russell, of the London 7Zimes: ‘He 
sailed for India this winter to record the progress 
Of the Prince of Wales, and he had special facil- 





ities not granted any other journalist. A nomi- 
nal secretaryship was created for him on the 
prince's staff, and he alone of all the correspond- 
ents was allowed to sail in the royal ship and 
keep company with the distinguished party. Yet 


the letters of Mr. Archibald Forbes to the Daz/y | 


News are immeasurably superior to those of Dr. 
Russell in the 7mes, and have the additional 
advantage of getting to London a week earlier. 





Dr. Russell reports the movements of the prince | 


and his suite, the dinners, lunches, balls, salutes, 
and ceremonials generally, with the solemnity, 
the minuteness, and a great deal of the stilted 
phraseology, of the court newsman. Mr. Forbes, 
looking at the scene from the outside, sees a thou- 
sand things which Dr. Russell does not notice, 
and teils the story with a vivacity which the 
chronicler of Bull Run hardly equaled in his best 
days.” 


MR. TROLLOPE’s new story, ‘‘ The Prime- 
Minister,” is obviously going to be, as its name 
imports, in a large measure devoted to sketches 
of politicians and political life. It will also deal 
largely with personages with whom we have 
hitherto become acquainted through their con- 
nection with Phineas Finn. Our old friend Mr. 
Plantagenet Palliser (now Duke of Omnium) is 
the prime-minister, and many familiar figures— 
Lady Glencora, Lady Eustace, Lady Monogram, 
etc.—have already reappeared on the scene. 


THE London Zxaminer grows facetious over 
a passage in the inaugural speech of the Lord 
Mayor of London. It says: ‘‘ The lord may- 
or’s remarkable words, ‘ Victo, victor, victori, 
Victoria,’ have given rise to much speculation. 
It is said that the lord mayor, as a poet, intends 
to found a new school, to be called the Turtle 
School. This line is the key-note, which is sup- 
posed to express the sensation of climbing up a 
lamp-post. It is scanned as a choriambic alder- 
man hyperapoplectic.” 


THE King of Bavaria has bestowed the 
knighthood of the Order of Maximilian on Pro- 
fessor Max Miller. This order is confined to a 
limited number of men distinguished in science 
and art. As in the case of the order pour le 
mérite, the right of election belongs to the knights 
themselves, but their choice has to be confirmed 
by the sovereign. 


It is said that Miss Braddon is coming to this 
country on a reading-tour. There will not be 
much interest to see the authoress, and we doubt 
if the reading will attract. Our only good read- 
ers have been Mrs. Butler and Miss Cushman, and 
these ladies have devoted their lives to the art. 


THE German papers state that, on the recur- 
rence of the centenary of Goethe, the adminis- 
tration of the theatre at Weimar propose giving 
a series of representations of the principal dra- 
matic works of the great poet. 

THE United States sent ninety-five thousand 
six hundred and seventy-eight dollars’ worth of 
printed books to England during the fiscal year 
1874-75. 





From Abroad. 


Paris, December 28, 1875. 

I VISITED yesterday one of the most curious 

of private Parisian institutions in the shape of 
the Collége Héraldique of M. de Magnier, situ- 
ated on the Rue Lafitte. This establishment, 
which has enjoyed some two hundred years of 
existence, was founded by a Benedictine monk in 
the seventeenth century. Its aim and object is 
the preservation and classification of all papers, 
documents, facts, etc., relating to the ancient 


| 





and noble families of France. It is altogether - 
a private enterprise, to which circumstance may 
be attributed the fact that it has not long ere 
this been destroyed by the Parisian mob in 
some one of its many uprisings. It comprises 
two imposing-looking rooms lined with shelves, 
which from floor to ceiling are filled with 
wooden, book-shaped cases, alphabetically ar- 
ranged according to their contents, so that at a 
moment’s notice the documents relating to any 
family may be at once produced. Here are pre- 
served antique parchments, charters, titles of no- 
bility, autograph letters, snatched with infinite 
pains and toil from the shelves of pastry-cooks 
and the shops of curiosity-mongers, and from 
piles and heaps of all imaginable rubbish ; dried 
leaves of the fairy treasure of rank dispersed by 
the fierce winds of revolution. Name any no- 
ble or titled family (the terms are not always sy- 
nonymous) of France that you like, and instantly 
the papers relating to it are produced and its 
deeds, alliances, and titles, set forth at full length. 
For extracts and copies of these papers a certain 
fee, which is by no means exorbitant, is charged. 
The accomplished and obliging proprietor told 
me some curious facts relative to the aristocracy 
of France, the most remarkable of which is that 
it is slowly but surely becoming extinct. Three 
causes have united to produce this effect—the 
Revolution, the non-creation of new nobles, and 
the exclusion of females from the succession to 
titles. In the reign of Louis XIV., the noble 
families of France, including not only those that 
bore titles, but those that were of gentle blood 
and entitled to use the distinctive ‘‘ de,” num- 
bered two hundred thousand. They are now re- 
duced to thirty thousand, of which only five thou- 
sand families are titled. Since the days of Louis 
XV., scarcely any new peers have been created. 
The First Empire added about a thousand names 
to the list, and the Restoration something over 


| five hundred. Since then the growth of repub- 


lican ideas in France has checked the rage for 
titles. Therefore, unless there be a quick re- 
turn to old ideas and customs, in another century 
or two the nobility of France will have faded 
from off the face of the earth. A great many 
noble but impoverished families have taken refuge 
in the United State There were laid before me 
the papers relating to an ex-dancing-master of 
Baltimore, the lineal descendant of the Sire Mo- 
let de Graville, one of the oldest and proudest 
names of France, and the representatives of a 
marquisate of the fourteenth century are now the 
chiefs of a school for young ladies in Philadél- 
phia. My informant estimated that, including 
the West Indies and Canada, fully five thousand 
families of the French aristocracy were scattered 
over America. Many of the treasures of the es- 
tablishment were unfolded before me: antique 
parchments bearing the signatures of the kings 
of France ; old charters, musty and yellow with 
age; a superb document, with painted initial 
letters, with the signature and seal of Charles 
Duke of Lorraine; deeds signed by Louis XIV. 
when he was only eleven years old ; a paper bear- 
ing the signature of Anne of Austria—‘ Mére 
du Roy ;” and other curious autographs and pa- 
pers. M. de Magnier informed me that he had 
recently possessed a most valuable document in 
the shape of the roll of the men-at-arms serving 
under the orders of Joan of Arc; this precious 
parchment was purchased from him by the city of 
Orleans. The whole of this vast and curious 
collection is to be disposed of for the price it cost 
to bring it together—namely, forty thousand dol- 
lars. It will be a great shame if. France suffers 
it to pass out of the reach of those families which 
are so peculiarly interested in its preservation ; 
but it would be a valuable addition to the ar- 
chives of any of our historical societies. 

Among other curious facts related to me by 
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M. de Magnier were one or two statements relat- 
ing to Marion de Lorme. This fair and fast ce- 
lebrity was of noble birth, her father being the 
Baronde Lorme. Strange to say, it is not known 
how, or where, or at what age, she died. She 
disappeared from sight, and the scandalous 
chroniclers of the times give no authentic details 
respecting the end of her career, some stating 
that she died young, while others aver that she 
lived to a great age. These truth-telling records 
also scatter to the winds the report of Victor 
Hugo's noble birth. He is not descended from 
the ancient family of the Hugos of Lorraine, but 
from a cabinet-maker named Joseph Hugo, whose 
son, Joseph Leopold Sigisbert, was that General 
Hugo who was raised to the peerage, and who 
became the father of the celebrated poet, who 
was his youngest son. His eldest son, Abel, left 
two sons, so that Victor Hugo has no right what- 
ever to his father’s title. He possesses, however, 
a prouder one of his own—he is the author of 
**Les Misérables.” During the Empire, M. de 
Magnier drew up the genealogy of the Bonaparte 
family, which he describes as belonging to the 
petty nobility of Italy, and he received from Na- 
poleon III. a superb gold medal in recognition of 
his work. 

The revival of the melodrama of ‘‘ La Jeu- 
nesse des Mousquetaires,” founded on the novel 
of ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,” which has just 
taken place at the Porte St.-Martin, has called 
forth a crowd of anecdotes respecting Auguste Ma- 
quet and his great collaborator Alexandre Dumas. 
Of course, the literary world now knows that 
the great novelist had a number of assistants in 
producing the romances and plays that have made 
him immortal. Among these collaborators, the 
most gifted was undoubtedly Auguste Maquet. 
He alone among the many aides of Dumas proved 
himself to be capable of writing good and read- 
able works when deprived of the help of the 
brilliant author of ‘‘ Monte Cristo.” His three 
historical novels, ‘‘La Belle Gabrielle,” ‘“‘ La 
Maison du Baigneur,” and ‘‘ Le Comte de Laver- 
nie,” have taken their place among the standard 
works of lighter French literature. One of the 
most charming of the lesser romances attributed 
to Dumas, ‘‘ Le Chevalier d’Hormental,” was al- 
most wholly from the pen of Maquet. It was 
originally called ‘‘ Monsieur Burat,” and under 
that title was offered to the editor of a leading 
Parisian paper. The editor read it and praised 
it highly, but declared that the public cared for no 
novels save those from the pens of Balzac, Sue, 
or Dumas. ‘Get one of the three to sign your 
work,” he added, ‘‘and I will publish it with 
pleasure.” Dumas, on being applied to, con- 
sented (of course, for ‘‘a consideration”), not 
only to suffer his name to be appended to the 
story, but to give it a few of his revivifying 
touches here and there. This done, ‘‘ Le Cheva- 
lier d'Hormental” was published, and enjoyed a 
great and a deserved popularity. ‘‘ Les Trois 
Mousquetaires " was one of the works in which 
Dumas did not disdain the aid of Maquet. It 
was originally called ‘‘ Athos, Porthos, and Ara- 
mis,” and owed its present and world-renowned 
title to the suggestion of the editor of the paper 
in which it first appeared. The play entitled 
** La Jeunesse des Mousquetaires ” was not pro- 
duced till 1849, though prepared long before, the 
Revolution of 1848 having caused considerable 
confusion among literary and dramatic affairs. 
On the night of its first representation, Maquet, 
gloomy and silent, was promenading behind the 
scenes, listening to the bursts of applause that 
greeted the work that was fully half his own, shut 
out from a triumph in which he had every right to 
share. When the curtain fell on the last act, the 
leading actor, as is customary in Paris, stepped 
forward to announce the name of the author of 
the play. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 











‘*the piece that we have had the honor of rep- 
resenting before you is from the pen of M. Ale- 
xandre Dumas.” ‘‘ And from that of M. Au- 
guste Maquet!” cried, in a stentorian voice, 
Dumas himself from the side-scenes. A thunder 
of applause greeted this generous act, the au- 
thors were loudly called for, and Dumas came 
upon the stage, dragging after him his amazed 
and bewildered collaborator. That moment set 
a seal upon the life-long friendship of the two 
men. Maquet is now an old man and in very 
delicate health. Against the advice of his physi- 
cians, he returned from the south of France to 
be present at the final rehearsals of his revived 
play ; but, owing to the exceptional mildness 
of the weather, he has not suffered from the 
change of climate. 

Was John Wilkes Booth ever in Paris ? There 
is at present in course of publication in the 
Evénement, one of the leading republican papers 
of Paris, a novel by M. Albert Delpit, entitled 
‘* Les Chevaliers de la Patrie,” whereof the scene 
is laid in the United States, the epoch being that 
of the close of our civil war and the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. John Wilkes Booth 
figures prominently among the characters, and a 
description is given of a visit paid by this “ illus- 
trious American tragedian” to M. Got, of the 
Comédie Francaise. Now, Edwin Booth, I 
know, paid a long visit to Paris somewhere about 
the years 1859 to 1861, and was kindly received 
and hospitably entertained by his brethren of the 
French theatres ; but I very much doubt if any 
such incident ever diversified the life of John 
Wilkes Booth. And it is, I think, a great pity 
that the personality of our gentle and gifted and 
sorrow-laden tragedian should be mixed up with 
that of his brother, even ir a foreign land. I 
have tried with all my might to set M. Delpit 
right, but, with the calm persistency of a French- 
man who makes a mistake, he refuses to be 


righted. 


The third opera-house of Paris, the Thédtre 
Lyrique, is soon to be an established fact. More 
fortunate than his predecessors in the manage- 
ment of that theatreless opera, the new director, 
M. Vizentini, commences his career with a house, 
the Théatre de la Gaité, and a répertoire com- 
prising among other novelties the ‘‘ Dimitri” of 
MM. de Bornier and Jonciéres, and the ‘‘ Paul et 
Virginie ” of Victor Massé, and he is now at work 
making up a company, the nucleus of which has 
been already formed by the engagement of M. 
Capoul and of Mdlle. Heilbron. The Grand 
Opéra, no less than the Opéra Comique, will 
have to look to its laurels. And, 2 propos of the 
Thédtre Lyrique, what Aas gotten into the Pari- 
sian theatrical correspondent of the London A¢h- 
enazum \ately? All kinds of absurd mistakes 
have crept into that division of this celebrated 
literary journal. Thus, the production of ‘‘ Le 
Pompon,” by Lecocq, that most disastrous fail- 
ure of the present theatrical season in Paris, was 
described as a brilliant triumph, and the work 
was cited as one of the most melodious of the 
composer's partitions. Now it is stated that the 
Théatre Lyrique is about to bring out ‘‘ La Tim- 
bale d’Argent,” that most improper of douffe 
operas, shortly to be revived at Les Bouffes Pa- 
risiens, with Mme. Judic in the réle of the hero- 
ine, created by her several years ago. 

Couture, the painter of the ‘‘ Romans of the 
Decadence,” that marvelous work that forms one 
of the chief ornaments of the gallery of the Lu- 
xembourg, is said to be dangerously ill. His pos- 
sible demise will make scarcely any impression in 
the world of art; for many years past he has 
produced nothing worthy of the genius that cre- 
ated that vast and powerful painting. A curious 
fact respecting his career was recently imparted 
to me by one of his pupils. It appears that, 
shortly after the Revolution of 1848, the chiefs of 





the Provisional Government commissioned Coy- 
ture to paint for them a vast allegorical picture 
representing the ‘‘ Progress of Republicanism,” 
a task which he undertook with enthusiasm. Be- 
neath his swift creative touch the huge canvas 
was soon covered with figures, representing Lib- 
erty, Progress, Patriotism bearing offerings to 
the temple of the Fatherland, etc., grouped in 
one grand harmonious whole. My informant 
said that he was especially struck with the figure 
of a little drummer-boy, who, wrapped in a trail- 
ing and tattered royal mantle of purple velvet, 
spotted with /fleurs-de-dis, was gayly beating his 
drum. Before the picture was half completed 
the 2d of December arrived, the republic was 
overthrown, and the empire was proclaimed. Af- 
ter the birth of the prince imperial the emperor 
decided upon having a picture of the christening 
ceremonies painted, and his choice fell upon 
Couture as the artist best fitted to execute the 
work. The commission was therefore offered 
to him, but coupled with the condition that he 
should either destroy or else swear never to finish 
his picture of the ‘‘ Progress of Republicanism.” 
In an evil hour for his future fame the artist con- 
sented. The first sketches for the painting of 
the baptism were made, but then difficulties 
arose—there was interference from the ministers, 
quarrels and intrigues of all kinds came to hin- 
der the progress of the work, and the picture 
never was completed. Who can tell how much 
this sale of an artistic birthright for a mess of 
imperial pottage may not have paralyzed the 
genius of Couture, and staid his hand ? 

Adolphe d’Ennery, the well-known drama- 
tist, is seriously ill with inflammation of the in- 
testines, and a fatal termination to his malady is 
considered only too probable. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


AN INSECTIVOROUS PLANT. 


HE fact that so distinguished a student 

and observer as Darwin has chosen as 

a title for his last work “ Insectivorous 
Plants,” and devoted long-continued and 
careful study to the subject, is sufficient evi- 
dence of its interest and significance. On 
several previous occasions, the attention of 
the reader has been directed to the pecul- 
iar structure and functions of these curious 
members of the vegetable kingdom, for as 
vegetables they are still regarded, though 
possibly more nearly allied to the animal 
than has yet been admitted. On return- 
ing to a consideration of this subject, we 
shall direct attention to a new member of 
this insect-capturing family, which, while 
differing in structure widely from those al- 
ready described, seems to be in the posses- 
sion of powers equally as potent and effective. 
To the observations of Mrs. Mary Treat, of 
Vineland, New Jersey, we are indebted for 
the first suggestions as to the peculiar func- 
tions of the bladders of the several Utricula- 
ria, though others, including Darwin himself, 
seem to have been simultaneously engaged 
in the same course of investigation. Mrs. 
Treat, under the title “ Plants that eat Ani- 
mals,” republishes in the American Natural- 
ist for December, 1875, a revised edition of 
an earlier communication on the same sub- 
ject, which appeared in the Vew York Trib- 
une. Subsequently, Mr. Darwin, in the 
work to which we have alluded, entered upon 
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an exhaustive review of the subject, and it 
is to the labors of these observers that we are 
indebted for the general facts herewith pre- 
sented. 

Under the familiar name of bladder-wort, 
the unprofessional reader will the more read- 
ily recognize the subject of these recent re- 
searches, and it is to one member of this 
family, the Utricularia clandestina, that Mrs. 
Treat devotes special attention. Some of 
these plants grow wholly or partially out of 
the water, though the species here mentioned 
is wholly immersed. Fig. 1 will serve to con- 
vey a just impression as to its 
form, natural size, and the 
number and location of the 
bladders, or insect-traps. It 
was formerly supposed that 
these bladders were intended 
to act merely as buoys to 
float the plant at the time 
of flowering ; and so satisfied 
were the early botanists of 
this, that they failed to ob- 
serve that often the stems 
most heavily laden with blad- 
ders sunk the lowest in the 
water. While studying these 
plants, and having submitted 
them to a microscopic exam- 

Fig. 1. ination, Mrs. Treat noticed 

animalcules, dead Entomos- 

traca, etc., apparently imprisoned in the blad- 

ders, Observing, however, that the mouths 

to these bladders always seemed to be open, 

she failed at first to perceive that they par- 
took in any way of the form of a trap. 

Further observations, however, disclosed 
the presence within the walls of these cells 
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Fig. 2. 


of larger animals, including the larve of 
certain aquatic insects, and it was only after 
observing the struggles and final death of one 
of these imprisoned larve that a definite 





course of experiment was determined upon. 
In order that this method of experiment and 
its results may be the better understood, 
we have taken the liberty to reproduce (Fig. 
2) the magnified illustration of one of these 
bladders. 

Having by frequent dissections deter- 
mined the presence within the bladder of va- 
rious minute insects and animalcules, includ- 
ing also Entomostraca— Daphnia, Cyclops, 
and Cypris—Mrs. Treat determined to de- 
tect, if possible, the modus operandi by 
which they were caught. Referring to the 
illustration, it will be observed that the en- 
trance into the bladder, a, has the appearance 
of a tunnel-net open at the outer end, but 
closed below. What appears to be a net, 
however, is in fact merely a simple valve, 
opening inward and surrounded about its 
outer edge by a dense mass of hairs, which 
serve to impel the insect forward toward the 
opening. It is the construction of this 
valve, its peculiar sensitiveness to any press- 
ure from without, and power to resist any 
force from within, that constitute the pecul- 
iar feature of the plant. In describing the 
Utricularia neglecta, one of the many kinds 
of bladder-wort, Mr. Darwin states that the 
valve which slopes into the cavity of the 
bladder is attached on all sides to it, except- 
ing by its posterior margin, which is free 
and forms one side of the slit-like orifice 
leading into the bladder. This margin is 
sharp, thin, and smooth, and rests on the 
edge of a rim or collar, which dips deeply 
into the bladder; it is colorless, highly trans- 
parent, flexible, and elastic. In his special 
efforts to determine as to the peculiar fitness 
of this valve for the special purpose indi- 
cated, Mr. Darwin, with his usual ingenuity 
and thoroughness, instituted a series of ex- 
periments, of which the following may be 
described : 

Observing how minute and weak were 
some of the animals which gained admit- 
tance to the bladder through this entrance, 
he determined to test the sensitiveness of the 
valve. In the first instance a thin human 
hair fixed to a handle, and cut off to project 
one-quarter of an inch, when pressed against 
the valve, caused it to open. On three other 
occasions minute particles of blue glass were 
placed in the valves while under water, and 
on trying gently to move them with a needle 
they disappeared so suddenly that it was 
thought that they had been flirted off. A sub- 
sequent examination of the contents of the 
bladder, however, disclosed their presence 
within it. These and many other kindred 
experiments having proved the fitness of the 
valve for the exercise of the special functions 
for which it was designed, attention may now 
be directed to the manner in which the mi- 
nute insects or larve are actually captured 
and killed. 

Referring to the capture of these minute 
creatures by Utricularia clandestina (Fig. 2), 
Mrs. Treat observes that, on placing the 
bladders in water inhabited by them, they 
would sometimes dally about the open en- 
trance for a short time, but would sooner or 
later venture in, and easily open or push 
apart the closed entrance ; once fairly cap- 
tured, return to the outer world was impos- 





sible. The description of the capture of a 
Cypris is worthy of special notice, as it not 
only illustrates the operations of the valve, 
but seems to suggest that even these minute 
organisms are possessed of a curiosity which 
is allied to that of humanity itself. “ The 
lively little Cyfris,” she writes, “is incased 
in a bivalve shell, which it opens at pleasure 
and thrusts out its feet and two pairs of an- 
tennz with tufts of feathers like filaments. 
This little animal was quite wary, but never- 
theless was often caught coming to the en- 
trance of a bladder. It would sometimes 
pause a moment and then dash away; at 
other times it would come up close and even 
venture part way into the entrance, and back 
out as if afraid; another, more heedless, 
would open the door and walk in, but it was 
no sooner in than it manifested alarm, drew 
in its feet and antennz, and closed its shell ; 
but after its death the shell unclosed again, 
displaying feet and antennz.” 

So far these observations seem clearly to 
prove that these bladders are specially de- 
signed to catch these creatures, and the fact 
that none ever escape would indicate that 
their presence there was essential to the life 
of the plant. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that these facts do not of necessity 
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Bladder, much enlarged. 


prove that, in the process of capturing or re- 
taining its prey, the plant displays what we 
understand as animal intelligence, nor is it 
yet established that the process of digestion 
follows the death of the victim. Mrs. Treat, 
by a careful series of observations, seems to 
have proved that the nutritive properties of 
the insect are assimilated by the plant, and 
yet, so far as indicated, she hardly seems 
justified in the further conclusion that the 
process of assimilation is preceded by one 
of actual digestion. It would appear rather 
to be one of simple decay, which decay or 
putrefaction may, however, be hastened, ow- 
ing to the presence of certain secretions. This 
latter view is entertained by Darwin, who 
plainly states, as the final conclusion to 
which he was led by his many experiments 
and observations, that “ the bladders have no 
power of digesting animal matter.” This 
distinction between decay and digestion is in 
the present instance a vital one, since the 
former function has heretofore been regarded 
as in the sole possession of the animal or- 
ganisms ; therefore, if it can be proved that 
certain plants are endowed with these special 
functions, it is evident that a new classifica- 
tion of the two kingdoms must follow, as the 
result of which the long-despised bladder- 
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wort may attain to the dignity of an animal 
organism, from which station it may claim 
kinship with the numberless hosts which rec- 
ognize man as their brother and friend. 


Tue Boston Fournal of Chemistry directs at- | 


tention to the following curious extract from an 
ancient publication, which contains the first rude 
suggestions of the telegraphic dial. The work 
from which the passage is taken was written by 
Father John Laurechon, a Jesuit, in 1624, the 
title of the publication being ‘‘ Récréation ma- 
thématique composée de plusieurs problémes 
plaisants et facétieux.” The selection quoted 
reads as follows: ‘It is stated that, by means 
of a magnet, or any stone of the kind of load- 
stones, absent persons could communicate with 
each other—for example, Claudius being in Paris, 
and John in Rome, if each had a needle rubbed 
with some stone having the power, as one needle 
should move in Paris the other could move cor- 
respondingly at Rome ; Claudius and John could 
have similar alphabets, and having arranged to 
communicate at a fixed time every day, when the 
needle had run three times and a half round the 
dial, this would be the signal that Claudius 
wished to speak to John and to no other. And, 
supposing that Claudius wants to tell John that 
‘ the king is at Paris,’ he would move the needle 
to the letters 7, 4, ¢, and so on. The needle of 
John agreeing with that of Claudius would, of 
course, move and stop at the same letters, and by 
such means they could easily understand and cor- 
respond with each other. This is a fine inven- 
tion, but I do not believe there is in the world a 
loadstone having such a power ; and, besides, it 
would not be expedient, as then treason would 
be too frequent and too secret.” Accompanying 
this suggestive hint toward the modern telegraph 
is the diagram of a dial with twenty-four letters. 
Thus it appears that, two centuries before its 
adoption, magnetism was hit upon as that force 
by whose agency signals might be transmitted 
from widely-separated points. 


WHILE the Committee on Appropriations at 
Washington is overwhelmed with appeals to re- 
duce the army budget and curtail the expenses of 
the navy, the English Admiralty are yearly, and 
in what would appear a most reckless fashion, 
increasing their demands upon the royal treasury. 
We have already presented a detailed description 
of the new eighty-ton gun, which has cost over 
sixty-five thousand dollars, and which it is now 
proposed to enlarge by an additional increase of 
bore. From an account of the recent experi- 
ments with this monster weapon we learn that in 
some of the rounds fired the shot weighed four- 
teen hundred and sixty-five pounds, and this mass 
of metal was hurled forth with a velocity amount- 
ing to over fourteen hundred feet per second at 
the muzzle of the gun. One round was fired 
with no less than two hundred and fifty pounds 
of powder in two-inch cubes, but the result was a 
lower muzzle-velocity than had previously been 
obtained with the twelve hundred and sixty 
pound projectile and two hundred and forty 
pounds of powder, a result attributable mainly 
to the size of the ‘‘ grains” of powder, the two- 
inch cubes being too large for the gun in its pres- 
ent state, though they will probably give better 
results when the gun is bored out to sixteen inch- 
es in diameter, a job for which a new lathe is 
being specially constructed. 


THE progress which has been made in the 
utilization of natural gas in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the marked success which has at- 
tended its use as a lighting medium in Rochester 
and other Western New York towns, direct at- 
tention to the fact that this example is being 
followed in other countries, even so far distant 


| as New Zealand. 








‘We note,” says Zhe Engi- 
neer, ** that at Gisborne, New Zealand, the sink- 
ing of an artesian well led to the finding, at a 
depth of two hundred and seventy feet, of a con- 
tinuous stream of gas. The work was being done 
in connection with an hotel, and the landlord 
seems to have been a man of ready invention. 
The statement is that, by way of experiment, he 


partially sank a hogshead over the bore, into | 


which a pipe was inserted, and carried along for 
several yards to the hotel. Here a burner was 
secured on to the pipe, the tap was turned on, 
and when a flame was applied and the gas 
lighted, it burned with a steady light, as pure 
and bright as manufactured gas.” While this 
incident is of interest on account of the single 
experiment, it is of special value since it suggests 
the possible presence of coal or oil in that far-off 
land. 


A NEW substitute for lubricants has been re- 
cently patented in England, which is said to 
have been proved of great efficiency. It is fur- 
nished under two receipts, as follows: First, 
plumbago thirty-five parts, talc or asbestos twen- 
ty - five, sulphur twenty, and wax or paraffine 
twenty. The second form is varied in its com- 
position, as follows: Plumbago thirty parts, bone 
glue fifteen, water thirty-two, sulphur twelve, 
and wax or paraffine eleven. Either of these 
compositions, when laid over bearings, acts as a 
substitute for lubricants. From what is known 
of the anti-friction metal called ‘‘ metalline,” this 
new lubricant appears more simple in its compo- 
sition ; whether it is likely to prove a formidable 
rival to that valuable American discovery remains 
yet to be proved. 


ALTHOUGH the planting of the Zucalyptus 
in the Roman swamps and low lands has not re- 


sulted as favorably as was hoped, it is yet possi- | 


ble that indirectly the gain may be a decided one. 
Pére Gildas, the abbot of the Monastery of St.- 
Paul of the Three Fountains, is said to have dis- 
covered that the leaves of the tree furnish a de- 
coction which has proved to be very efficacious in 
cases of fever. We confess to a full share of 
incredulity as regards the discovery of these 
** elixirs,” and should advise a suspension of 
judgment until the so-called decoction or the still 
more suspicious powder be submitted to analysis 
and a systematic series of practical tests. 


In a ‘* Note” which appeared in the JOURNAL 
of January 8th, a description of MM. Delachanal 
and Mermet’s apparatus for determining the 
spectra of solution was preceded by a brief com- 
ment which may have confused the reader as to 
the true distinction between the so-called absorp- 
tion spectra and the spectra obtained directly 
from solutions. In calling our attention to this 
point, Dr. Piffard properly defines an absorption 
spectrum as the spectrum obtained by interpos- 
ing between the spectroscope and a white light 
certain colored solutions or certain transparent 
colored bodies, such as sheets of gelatine, etc. 
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EMPLE BAR has an article on “A 
Neglected Humorist””—one Foote, who 
flourished something more than a hundred 
years ago in London, and gained notoriety 
for his imitations of the best-known actors 
of the time, in a somewhat novel kind of 
entertainment : 
Not only did he mimic the peculiarities of 


actors, but of statesmen, doctors, lawyers, or any 
persons whom the public would recognize or 





laugh at. It was the success of this part which 
induced him, in 1747, to open the Haymarket 
Theatre with a piece of his own writing, entitled 
‘* The Diversions of the Morning.” The adver- 
tisement of the performance was as follows : 

‘“* At the theatre in the Haymarket this day 
(April 22, 1747) will be performed a Concert of 
Music, with which will be given gvaézs a new en- 
tertainment, called ‘ The Diversions of the-Morn- 
ing,’ to which will be added a farce taken from 


| *The Old Bachelor,’ called ‘The Credulous 


| 





Husband.’ fondle Wife, Mr. Foote ; with an 
Epilogue, to be spoken by the B—d—d Coffee 
House. To begin at 7.” 

The house was crammed. The ‘“ Diversions” 
consisted of the old imitations of Bayes, and 
some new ones. The epilogue was a satirical 
mimicry of the frequenters of the Bedford. But 
the selection from ‘‘ The Old Bachelor” got him 
into hot water. The theatre was not licensed,! 
and the actors of the patent houses called upon 
the Westminster magistrates to interfere ; so, on 
the second night, a fosse of constables entered 
and dispersed the audience. 

But Foote was not to be so easily put down ; 
on the very next morning he issued another an- 
nouncement in the General Advertiser : 

‘On Saturday afternoon, exactly at 12 o'clock, 
at the new theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. Foote 
begs the favor of his friends to come and drink 
a dish of chocolate with him; and ’tis hoped 
there will be a great deal of comedy and some 


joyous spirits; he will endeavor to make the 
orning as Diverting as possible. Tickets to 
be had for this entertainment at George’s Coffee 
House, Temple Bar, without which no one will 
be admitted. N. B.—Sir Dilbury Diddle will 
be there, and Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely 
promised.” 

A densely -crowded house followed this ad- 
vertisement ; curiosity was on tiptoe to know 
what it meant. Foote came forward, and, bow- 
ing to the audience, informed them that, ‘as he 
was training some young performers for the 
stage, he would, with their permission, while 
chocolate was getting ready, proceed with his 
instructions before them.” Under pretense of 
teaching these pupils, he again introduced his 
imitations. The authorities made no further at- 
tempt to interfere with him ; and in a few weeks 
he altered the time of his entertainment from 
morning to evening, and the title frofn ‘choco 
late” to ‘‘ tea.” To drink a dish of tea with Mr. 
Foote became the rage of the season. The act- 
ors exclaimed that his mimicry would ruin them. 
Upon which the wit replied that in that case it 
would be his duty to provide another situation 
for each lady and gentleman who, instead of 
murdering blank-verse, and assuming the char- 
acters of kings, queens, lords, and ladies, for 
which their abilities were far from being sait- 
able, should be placed where their talent and 
behavior could with more propriety be employed. 
Quin he appointed, on account of his deep voice 
and ponderous manner, to be a watchman ; an- 
other actor, who had but one eye, was to be a 
beggar; a third, who was noted for a shrill 


’ voice, an itinerant razor-grinder ; Peg Woffing- 


ton, an orange-girl, etc. Finding that every 
move they made against him only ended in de- 
feat and further ridicule, the actors at length, in 
sheer despair, let him take his course unmolested. 
The year afterward he appeared in a similar en- 
tertainment, which he called ‘‘ An Auction of 
Pictures.” New characters were introduced — 
notably Sir Thomas de Veil, a Westminster jus- 
tice ; Mr. Cock, a celebrated auctioneer ; and the 
notorious Orator Henley. This piece, as well as 


1 The patent laws strictly limited the houses of 
theatrical entertainment to two, Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden ; and dramatic performances could be 
given elsewhere only by such evasions as announcing 
a concert to which the public was admitted by tickets, 
and a play gratis. 
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a later one entitled ‘‘ Taste,” was a satire upon 
one of the fashionable manias of the day—the 
rage for antique coins, antique sculptures, old 
masters, old china, etc. — which rendered the 
auction-room a morning lounge @ /a mode. 


The following are given as instances of 
his wit. Some of the hits have become fa- 
miliar to us all : 


No man was ever more free from toadyism ; 
rank was no shield against his wit, which would 
strike as hard at a duke as a menial. 

‘Well, Foote, here I am, ready, as usual, to 
swallow all your good things,” said the Duke of 
Cumberland one night in the green-room of the 
Haymarket. 

‘* Really, your royal highness must have an 
excellent digestion,” replied the wit, ‘for you 
never bring any up again.” 

A Scotch peer, notoriously thrifty, served his 
wine in very small glasses, and descanted elo- 
quently upon its age and excellence. ‘It is very 
little of its age,” observed Foote. Sometimes 
this humor amounted to insolence ; as, for in- 
stance, after dining at a nobleman’s house, not to 
his satisfaction, and, finding the servants ranged 
in the hall when he was departing, he inquired 
for the cook and butler, and, upon their stepping 
forward, said to the first : ‘‘ Here’s half a crown 
for my eating ;” and to the other, ‘‘ Here’s five 
shillings for my wine ; but, by ——, I never had 
so bad a dinner for the money in my life.” Din- 
ing with Lord Townsend after a duel, he sug- 
gested that his lordship might have got rid of his 
antagonist in a more deadly way. 

‘“* How ?” inquired his host. 

“ By inviting him to a dinner like this, and 
poisoning him,” was the sharp reply. 

The Duke of Norfolk, who was rather too 
fond of the bottle, asked him in what new char- 
acter he should go to a masquerade. ‘‘ Go so- 
ber,” answered Foote. Being taken into White's 
one day, a nobleman remarked to him that his 
handkerchief was hanging out of his pocket. 
“Thank you, my lord,” he replied, ‘‘ thank you ; 
you know the company better than I do.” 

A rich contractor was holding forth upon the 
instability of the world. 

“Can you account for it, sir?” he asked, turn- 
ing to Feote. 

“‘ Well, not very clearly,” he responded, ‘“ un- 
less we suppose it was built by contract.” 

“Why are you forever humming that air ?” 
he asked of a gentleman who had no idea of 
time. 

“* Because it haunts me.” 

“‘ No wonder, for you are forever murdering 
a 

Garrick, of whose great fame he was un- 
doubtedly envious, was a constant butt for his 
Sarcasms ; and yet Garrick, whether from fear or 


friendship it would be difficult to determine, did 


him many kindnesses. Garrick’s notorious mean- 
ness, however, furnished him with many a witti- 
cism. At one of Foote’s dinner-parties an an- 
nouncement was made of the arrival of Mr. Gar- 
rick’s servants. ‘‘ Oh, let them wait,” he replied 
to his footman, ‘‘ but be sure you lock up the 
pantry !” One day a gentleman, while convers- 
ing with Foote, was speaking of Garrick having 
reflected upon some person’s parsimony, and 
ended by observing : 

‘Why did he not take the beam out of his 
a eye before attacking the mote in other peo- 
ple’s ?” 

“‘ Because,” retorted Foote, “he is not sure 
of selling the timber.” 

“Where on earth can it be gone ?” said Foote, 
when Garrick dropped a guinea at the Bedford 
one night, and was searching for it in vain. 

: “To the devil, I think,” answered the actor, 
irritably. 





“« Let you alone, David, for making a guinea 
go farther than any one else,” was the reply. 

He could never forego his jest, however solemn 
the occasion. He had been to the funeral of 
Holland, the actor, whose father was a baker. 

‘* Poor fellow!” he said in the Bedford that 
evening, the tears scarcely dry upon his cheeks, 
‘*T have been to see him shoved into the family- 
oven.” He once said of an actress, who was re- 
markably awkward with her arms, that she kept 
the graces at arms’-length. 





“THE Final Reliques of Father Prout” 
(the Rev. Francis Mahony) has just appeared 
in London. We give the subjoined descrip- 
tion of an encounter between Father Prout 
and Douglas Jerrold at a dinner of the 
Hook and Eye Society. It had been pro- 
posed that a round of toasts on gates should 
be given : 


A barrister gave at once ‘‘ The Gates of the 
Temple,” and added, with mock dignity, ‘‘ May 
those glorious portals long protect from profane 
mobs and despotic governments the arc of the 
constitution !” 

Jerrold, who followed the barrister, gave 
‘The next-door neighbor to the temple-gates, 
more ancient and respectable than either—old 
Temple Bar.” He added the wish, in which he 
felt certain all present would heartily join, that 
the luminous head of their esteemed friend at 
the other end of the table might never be seen 
surmounting it, spike-pinned and ghastly, and 
taking an unenviable position in the criminal 
records of the country, alongside the heads of 
the rebels of 1715 and 1745; for he shared the 
opinion of several mutual friends that any man 
who sang the ‘‘ Reel of Tulligorum” with such 
verve and gusto as their reverend chaplain, must 
not only be a Jesuit, but a Jacobite as well, of 
the very first water ! 

When the uproarious laughter which followed 
Jerrold’s biting bit of dadinage had ceased, and 
the universal call for Prout had brought him to 
his legs, the former was to be seen still chuckling 
at the fun he had produced, though anything but 
unmindful that he was just going to ‘‘ catch it” 
in his turn; and the latter looked round the 
board with that look of mingled drollery and 
mischief, over his spectacles, which he always 
fixed upon you when one of his good things was 
coming. Looking down at length steadfastly at 
his antagonist, he said: ‘‘ The gates of Janus’s 
temple were only shut three times during the 
seven hundred years of the Roman common- 
wealth, from Numa to Augustus. The gates of 
Temple Bar were only shut three times during 
my time, and then only for a moment on each 
occasion, when they were opened again to wel- 
come and admit within the civic precincts, on 
their coming to the throne, their majesties George 
and Billy IV., and our present young and most 
gracious Queen Victoria. If those illustrious por- 
tals are ever destined to be shut a fourth time in 
our days, I trust it will be in the face of Douglas 
Jerrold by that discreet arditer elegantiarum and 
master of ceremonies, the city chamberlain. He 
would, of course, reopen it, more majorum, to 
our royal visitor, the facile princeps of London 
argot and chaff. But, if not reeoommending him 
to the recorder’s court and a gate thereunto ad- 
jacent, which holds a still more unenviable posi- 
tion than Temple Bar in the criminal records of 
the country—and most assuredly, if he does not 
mend his manners and moderate the rancor of 
his tongue, he shall have to appear before the 
one, and pass through the other—I think I see 
the wise janitor pointing out to our modern Di- 
ogenes a gate, which stands farther on in the 





heart of the city, where he may breathe freely of 
a congenial atmosphere—an atmosphere which 
we all know is redolent of ichthyological sweets ; 
in other words, preéminently fishy/ Without 
dismissing our chairman, as our venerable de- 
ceased friend Anchises did pious A=neas and his 
gypsy companion the sibyl, through the Gate of 
Ivory, or the Gate of Humbug, which Virgil, we 
all know, meant it to be—that particular descent 
into hell, like Jerrold’s, being a fable and a joke 
the whole way through—without further com- 
ment of any kind, I'll give you, gentlemen, ‘ Bil- 
lingsgate and Douglas Jerrold! May the capital 
of England never miss the time-honored and 
classic odor of the one, and the literature of Eng- 
land long -enjoy the searching and trenchant wit 
of the other !’” 





LorpD WILLIAM Pitt LENOX was a pas- 
sionate admirer of the famous Miss O'Neil. 
He gives, in his recent gossipy volumes, the 
subjoined description of her Jz/iet - 


Never shall I forget the first evening that I 
saw Miss O'Neil as Fuliet at Covent Garden 
Theatre. No sooner did the balcony-scene open 
than a breathless silence ensued, which was in- 
stantaneously followed by shouts that rent the 
air: 

“* Tartaream intendit vocem, qua protinus omnis 

Contremuit domus—”’ ‘ 

Juliet appeared—the applause increased. 
Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience. After a time she commenced $ 


**O Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo? 

Deny thy father, and refuse thy name.” . 

These words were uttered in such a tone, and 
given with such expression, that my whole feel- 
ing was with the artist, my attention was riveted 
to the scene. I could think of nothing else. I 
listened, I gazed, I watched every movement, 
every expression—not a word, not a look escaped 
me; and, though perhaps the opinion of so 
youthful a critic may be deemed presumptuous, I 
have never had any reason for changing the im- 
pression thus early formed—that Miss O’Neil in 
Fuliet stood unrivaled. . 

I have seen the ‘‘ supernatural ” John Kemble 
as Coriolanus, the fiery George Frederick Cooke 
as Shylock, the chivalrous Charles Kemble as 
Falconbridge, the majestic Siddons as Constance, 
the classical Young as Brutus, the impassioned 
Kean as Richard J//., the dignified Somerville 
as Hermione, the accomplished Macready as Vir- 
ginius, the talented Charles Kean as Richelieu, 
the inimitable Fechter as Hamlet, the pathetic 
Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean) as Desdemona, 
that brilliant star Rachel as Camii/e in ‘‘ Les Ho- 
races,” the dignified Ristori as Lady Macédeth, the 
Garrick of the French stage Talma in Orestes, 
the graceful Mars as Charlotte in ‘‘ Le Tartufe,” 
Salvini as Othello, Irving as Hamlet ; and one 
and all, in their respective characters, have 
evinced the finest conceptions, the most admira- 
ble portraitures of the noblest creations of Shake- 
speare, Corneille, and Moliére ; still they have 
not erased from my mind the effect produced by 
Miss O'Neil in the delineation of Capulet’s ill- 
fated daughter. Nor am I singular in my admi- 
ration of this talented lady, for there was scarcely 
acritic that did not do justice to her transcendent 
powers. Through green-room gossip and theat- 
rical canards, the public have been told that Miss 
O'Neil never experienced that feeling which 
brought tears into the eyes of many of her au- 
dience, and a story was current that when as 
Belvidera she exclaimed in a voice that caused a 
breathless silence, ‘‘ Remember twelve,” she add- 
ed, sotto voce, but in a theatrical tone, addressing 
Charles Kemble at the wing, ‘‘ Lobsters and 
champagne at the midnight hour!” 
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“ SPELLING-MATCHES” have extended to 
England, and rather necessarily so, if we may 
accept one of these encounters at Lambeth, 
as described in a London journal, as a fair 
sample of the general knowledge of the spell- 
ing-book in that country : 


After a few brief preliminaries, the contest 
began, a gentleman understood to be the head- 
master of neighboring schools undertaking the 
task of interrogation. Beginning gently with 
words of one syllable he got smoothly past the 
first row of candidates, but was not well into the 
second before disaster befell one of the company. 
Asked to spell “peninsula,” he unhesitatingly 
added a final 7, and, amid great cheering, was 
handed out, and disappeared in the ranks of the 
audience. The schoolmaster observed, in miti- 
gation of the offense against the accepted rules 
of orthography, that ‘‘nine out of ten educated 
Londoners invariably pronounce the word as if 
spelled ‘ peninsular,’” a sweeping statement which 
will probably surprise some people. The mode 
of procedure was that the interrogator, holding 
a slip of paper in his hand, read therefrom a list 
of words which he apparently had prepared, put- 
ting a word in turn to each competitor. The 
next to stumble was a lady, who came to grief 
over the word ‘‘ facade,” which she ingeniously 
rendered in accordance with the pronunciation, 
by introducing an s before the cedilla. On the 
word ‘‘ mannikin ” a curious incident arose. The 
gentleman challenged spelled it as it is here writ- 
ten, but the schoolmaster insisted that the fifth 
letter should be a instead of ¢ On reference to 
the dictionary, it was found that the interrogator 
was wrong, and the candidate resumed his seat, 
to the great satisfaction of the audience. 

But, before many minutes had passed, the 
schoolmaster had a terrible revenge. He asked 
a well-grown young man to spell ‘ myrrh,” and 
received the astounding response ‘‘ m-u-r-h!” 
“Goitre ” was the next word that created a diffi- 
culty. The lady whose turn it was to spell frank- 
ly declared that she had “ never heard of such a 
thing,” and, when explanations of its meaning 
were supplied, she timidly tried ‘‘ g-o-i-t-o-u-r,” 
which, the schoolmaster said, would not do, and 
she also retired. A few minutes later she was 
joined by the third and penultimate lady. ‘‘ Spell 
hawser,” said the interrogator, blandly. ‘ H-o-r 
—” began the young lady, when a roar of laugh- 
ter checked her, and she gracefully retired. A 
gentleman who had to spell ‘ parallelogram ” 
tried it with two //’s, an economy which lost him 
his chance of a prize. On the word “ profuse- 
ness” the schoolmaster again proved to be all 
abroad, challenging the correct spelling, and 
claiming that there was only one e. A gentle- 
man retired with the consciousness of having 
spelled ‘‘ dissembler” with one s, and a lady, the 
last of the sisterhood, sacrificed her position by 
hankering after the letter e, which she introduced 
in the middle of the word “‘lodgment.” A gentle- 
man next failed with ‘‘ obsolete,” which he spelled 
** obselete ;” and another was impaled on “ ver- 
tex,” a word of which he had never heard. 


Mr. Story, in his “ Studio Conversations,” 
sets his two speakers upon the subjects of 
poem and novel writing : 


Mallett. 1 think I could give you a recipe for 
making poetry which would be sure of at least 
present popularity. 

Belton. Pray let me hear it. 

Mallett, In the first place, you must not be 
original. You must attempt nothing new, and 
you must not put too much mind into the com- 
position. This is preliminary. Then take 
equal parts of weak, self-evident morality and 


the commonplaces of religious sentiment. Mix 
them well, and dilute them with poetic verbiage. 
Flavor them with sentimentality and sadness. 
Add if you can a few phrases from the New 
or Old Testament; put in a few images from 
the fields ; sprinkle here and there a faded rose 
ora violet, and then set them in a mould of 
rhymes. Double the rhymes if you can—it 
produces a good effect. Be careful to keep them 
out of the sun, and it is more to the general 
taste to color them strongly with melancholy ; 
but sometimes you may vary the flavor by a 
stimulating essence of work and self-sacrifice, 
and encouragement to active benevolence. The 
less real meaning you put into them the better. 
Serve them up on cream-colored paper, with 
fantastic emblems on the border, and the dish 
will be sure to be popular. 

Belton. Let me add one thing more. Give 
the dish a good, well-known name. Names 
stand for a great deal. The Harp of Patience, 
Dead Leaves, Faded Roses, for instance ; allit- 
eration is even better — Hymns of Humanity, 
Gleams of Grace, Dreams in Darkness. 

Mallett. 1 accept the suggestion. Now for 
an entirely different recipe for entirely different 
minds. To make a popular romance. Take a 
number of characters, some supernaturally good, 
some supernaturally bad, and roll them up in a 
mass of mystery and crime. Dash in murder, 
and poison, and secrecy, ad /iditum ; and if this 
be not sufficient, add a flavor of bigamy and 
madness. Be careful not to stint your heroine 
of masses of golden hair and full, pouting 
lips, magnetizing eyes and subtile fascinations 
of every kind. Give your central hero a muscu- 
lar and brutal force and figure, under which is 
concealed a tender and sensitive heart. Do not 
care for nature ; but the more sensitive he is in 





his honor the more harsh and bad let his man- 
ners be. Add a weak-minded clergyman, a 
helpless girl, and a detective who sees through 
everything with supernatural acuteness. Put 
the whole into a wild and ghastly country, and 
serve the dish up to your readers at midnight. 

Belton. A capital dish to sleep on, if it does 
not give one a nightmare. 

Mallett. Do women like brutal men? They 
are certainly fond of drawing them in their nov- 
els. They generally either give us as their hero 
a consumptive clergyman, devoted to the poor, 
and constantly investigating slums, and getting 
a typhus fever in consequence ; or a fellow with 
brutal manners, large muscles, and an infinitely 
tender heart, which he displays in the most pe- 
culiar and unexpected moments. It would seem 
as if, by contrast to their own natures, they pre- 
ferred a touch of brutality and violence in our 
sex. If they do not take to this, they go in for 
the Lara and Conrad style—a melancholy creat- 
ure, who has suffered terribly, who loves to 
skulk into the shadow, who avoids society, and 
cultivates his wounded heart. 


‘“« Every one,” says a contemporary, “will re- 
call the amusing scene described by Haydon, 
where a collector of taxes, in Lamb's presence, 
asked Wordsworth ‘if Milton wasn’t a great 
genius.’ Lamb, it will be recollected, took up 
a candle and said gravely to the author of the 
remark, ‘ Sir, will you allow me to study your 
phrenological development ?’ I confess to hav- 
ing very much the same feeling of curiosity and 
wonder on reading not long ago, in a high-class 
literary journal, an article which began, ‘ It is un- 
questionably a good thing that there should be a 
taste for the works of Shakespeare.’ This comes 
of trying to write in the professorial manner.” 











Hotices. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD=—No person interested in music can afford to 
be without this valuable musical monthly. Each number contains forty pages of elegant new music and choice 
musical reading. As the music in each number would alone cost, in usual sheet-form, more than the subscrip- 
tion price for one year, we know of no better investment for those desiring a monthly supply of the best new 
music at a trifling cost. Send $1.50 to S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, and you will receive the World 
regularly one year, together with a valuable book of 216 pages, entitled ‘“* Musical Hints,” as a premium ; or 
for 15 cents a sample copy will be sent. 





41 Avenve Joseruine, Cuamps-Exysfes, A Paris. 


MESDAMES ESSLINGER & COULOMBETX, accustomed to teaching for a 
great number of years, will receive as pupils a few young ladies, whose parents wish them to continue or finish 
their education in France. They will be assisted by distinguished professors. The young ladies will receive 
every motherly care, and enjoy the comforts of home. 

The house of Mesdames Esstincer & Covtomperx is situated in the healthiest and most beautiful part 
of Paris, near the Parc Monceaux and the Bois de Boulog As refi , the names of celebrated English, 
German, French, and American Protestant clergymen will be forwarded, if required ; also those of several fam- 
ilies of distinguished rank. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents for General Catalogue of Works on Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van NostranD, 
Publisher, 23 Murray Sreet, New York. . 











APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is published weekly, price 10 cents per number, or $4.00 
per annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers). The design of the publishers and editors is to fur- 
nish a periodical of a high class, one which shall embrace a wide scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addi- 
tion to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a thorough survey of the progress of thought, the 
advance of the arts, and the doings in all b hes of intell l effort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natu- 
ral history, social themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have large place in its 
plan. The Journat is also issued in Montuty Parts; subscription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage pre- 
paid. D. Appteron & Co., Publishers, New York. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLETONS’ FOURNAL.—APPLETONS' JOURNAL is 
put up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. Two out of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; 
the third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts containing four weekly numbers, 4o cents; of those 
containing five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per annum, $4.50. For sale by ail booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 











BINDING AND READING CASES.—Binding Cases for the volumes of APPLETONS’ 
Journat, in cloth, gilt back and side, price, 75 cents each, Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. 
Either of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to 
designate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. ApPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





